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UBAN SANDWICH JAM COCKTAIL 


SOUL of the SOUTH 


THE PERFECT 


THE BEST SPOTS TO EAT, 
DRINK, SEE A SHOW, TAKE A HIKE, 
REST EASY, AND MORE 

p. 122 
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Uniquely Grady-White. 


gradywhite.com 


Exceptional Satisfaction. 


Canyon 456 


ical 


GRADY-WHITE BOATS 


Exceptional attention to detail. 


The Kyoto Alu Collection 


The Definitive Source for Site, Garden & Casual Furnishings | janusétcie.com/kystoali 


Where peace and quiet is 


GOLDEN [SLES 


goldenisles.com 


Orvis-endorsed Fly-fishing guides, Kait and James Sampsel, 
along with their daughter, Juniper Rogue, and black fab, Aster, 
in search of a surf break along the Southern Oregon Coast. 


MEN’S JACKSON STRETCH QUICK-DRY SHORTS 


| Dry in a Flash! 


b 
: QUICK-DRY nylon blend means you can go from wet 
wading to cold ones on the patio without changing 


UPF 50+ blocks harmful UV rays 


\ STRETCH fabric for dynamic comfort 
when hiking, reaching, or climbing 


MOISTURE-WICKING fabric keeps 
you feeling cooler in the heat 


fi ORVIS 


Orvis commits 5% of pre-tax profits to protecting nature 


Il3 


27 Cool Ideas 
for Summer 


Spend a perfect weekend 

in Asheville, find the ultimate 
hot-weather dress, make 
watermelon ice cubes, fisha 
brook trout haven, sipacold 
brew cocktail (or two), and 
lots more refreshing ways to 
tame the dog days 


128 
Song of the Woods 


A North Carolina novelist 
and avid outdoorsman 
onwhy it pays to be quietin 
the South’s wild places 


By David Joy 


134 


Feasting on 
the NOLA Burbs 


While there’s no shortage 
of culinary pleasures to be 
found in New Orleans, a 
wealth of tasty discover- 
ies—from deep-fried ribs to 
quesabirria tacos—awaits 
just outside the city 


By Brett Martin 


144. 


His Green 
Kentucky Home 


Joseph Hillenmeyer bounced 
around the world before 
finding his path back in the 
Bluegrass State. Now he’s 
planting a legacy of gardens 
that surprise and inspire 


By Mike Grudowski 


PHOTOGRAPH BY CEDRIC ANGELES 
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A fresh stack from Mawi Tortillas 


in Metairie, Louisiana. 
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Actor Kelvin Harrison Jr. 
boogies in Elvis 
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New classics froma 
Charleston design star 
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Hatching the South’s 
rarest fish 
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A side-by-side revival 
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A Virginia artist’s 
unusual canvases 
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Geraldine Brooks ridesa 
horse for the ages 
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Music 
S.G. Goodman’s 
Kentucky-soaked honesty 
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AskG&G 
Chewing on grasshoppers 
and other summer tips 


ON THE COVER 


Musician and guide Woody Platt 
fly fishing at Corner Rock 
Creek just outside of Asheville. 
Photograph by Andrew Kornylak. 
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A Cashiers wonderland 
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Good Dog 
Arescue pup’s aquatic soul 
By Kim Cross 
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This Land 
Healing in the Everglades 
By Latria Graham 
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Country Accent 
Have neuroses, will travel 
By Vivian Howard 
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Shops 
The Southern bookshop hop 


160 
Our Kind of Place 
Fannie Flagg’s original stage 
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The Southern Agenda 
Goings-on in the South 
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End of the Line 
When life hands Roy 
Blount Jr. Abe Lemons 
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Summer on Deck 


FOR THE FAMILY BEHIND ROBERT MONDAVI 
WINERY, TREX’S SUSTAINABLE PRODUCTS 


HAVE TRANSFORMED OUTDOOR LIVING 


ometimes, the subtle details areamongahome’s most 
important—especially when it comes to our outdoor 
spaces. Come summer, some of our most treasured 
memories are made on the dock, deck, or terrace. At 
Trex, enhancing these momentsis a guiding principle. 
For nearly thirty years, the composite decking and 
outdoor living company has created the finest wood- 
alternative decking on the market, as well as a slew of 
other innovations that have redefined the backyard. 

Anindustry pioneer, Trexcreates composite decking that prom- 
ises a bevy of advantages for homeowners. While a typical wood 
deckrequires seasonal painting, staining, or sealing to avoid splin- 
tering or rotting, Trex materials need only the occasional power 
washtokeepthemin shape. Maintenanceaside, Trex decking also 
presents agreen alternative totraditional lumber. Thecomposite 
decking is made with 95 percent recycledand reclaimed materials 
(including plastic film and industrial scrap wood); last year, the 
brand recycled more than nine hundred million pounds. On av- 
erage, a five-hundred-square-foot 
Trex deck can contain as many 
as 140,000 recycled plastic bags, 
making a positive environmental 
impact in customers’ backyards. 


Whether for inviting front 
porches, back decks, or docks, 
Trex products enhance a home’s 
cherished gathering spaces. 


For Trex, innovation doesn’t end with the deck. Rounding out 
its offerings, the brand also has three complementary railing lines, 
a pergola collection, open-air kitchen and furniture options, and 
arobust outdoor lighting collection. Together, the products help 
customers create a stylish space where kicking back is easy— 
whether that means enjoying acocktail at golden hour, entertain- 
ing friends and family, or manning the grill while the kids run wild. 

Rob and Lydia Mondavi, fourth-generation members of the 
famed Robert Mondavi Winery family, are among the countless 
customers who looked to Trex when bringing their ideal home to 
life. In Beaufort, South Carolina, the Mondavis’ vacation retreat 
is heavily influenced by its Lowcountry setting, drawing inspira- 
tion from the area’s tradition of clean, coastal design. “Wewanted 
everything to blend in with the natural elements of the oceanside 
surroundings,” Lydiasays. “Trex Transcend decking in Island Mist 
was perfect because it looks just like driftwood. The anti-splinter 
factor was alsoimportant to us, especially with two young sons.” 

The family wasalso drawn tothe company for its environmental 
consciousness—something Mondavibrands have always valued in 
their ownwork. “Trex’s green practices really stood out as the main 
differentiator,” Lydia says of the selection process. “The fact that 
thedecking is made from ninety-five percent recycled materials fell 
right into our family philosophy,” Robadds. Tocomplete their out- 
door retreat, the Mondavis alsoemployed the brand’s outdoor light- 
ingalong the dock, illuminating the way for incoming vessels when 
dusk sets in. “That’s been great from a functional perspective— 
coming in from the boat, we have a safe and beautifully lit path 
home,” Lydia says. 

As your ownsummer dreams come into focus, adding acompos- 
itedeck can guarantee years of funin the sun. 


For more ways to enhance your outdoor space, 
visit GardenandGun.Trex.com 


2 Tiee Company, ho All Righis Reseed Aime. tf 


Right outside your door, 
there’s a lifetime of memories waiting to be made. 


At Trex® we see it too. Our composite decking lets you enjoy those 
special moments with the people who matter most. Learn more about 
the #1 brand in outdoor living by visiting gardenandgun.trex.com. 
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EDITOR'S 
LETTER 


DiBenedetto and his children working on their pollinator pocket this spring. 


Native Instinet 


THE FIRST FEW STEPS IN TURNING A TYPICAL 
BACKYARD INTOA WILDLIFE OASIS 


or me, it started with a couple of milkweed 
plants, specifically aquatic milkweed, which 
isnative to South Carolina.| wanted toteach 
the kids about monarch butterflies—how 
the life cycle of one animal species could de- 
pendentirely uponone plant species. | also 
wanted them towitness the magic of cater- 
pillar tochrysalisto butterfly, and tomarvel 
at theidea that the migration of these wispy and fragile 
creatures can span 2,500 miles. 

We cleared out a small, mostly unused space be- 
side the house that unruly privet had lorded over, and 
put in a raised bed. Along with the milkweed, we soon 
added salvia, goldenrod, and brown-eyed Susans, all 
plants that would attract butterflies, bees, and even 
hummingbirds, | proudly told the kids we now had a 
“pollinator pocket.” 

In the past, we had occasionally seen a monarch 
wafting by in the backyard, but suddenly we had a 
stopover zone. Butterflies left pinhead-sized eggs 
on the undersides of our milkweed leaves while fuel- 
ing up on the flowers’ nectar. And before long we had 
our first monarch caterpillars, munching leaves at an 
astounding rate. That’s when the light went on. If this 
small garden boxcould make adifference, why not ded- 
icate more space? Soon|began eyeing the entireyard. 

A quick inventory of the trees proved they were 
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mostly native (live oak, eastern red cedar, wax myrtle, 
sycamore), other than adread tallow tree some thirty 
feet high. An import from East Asia, the tallow is not 
an ugly tree, but it’s a prolific seed producer, and its 
offspring can quickly outcompete native species for 
nutrients and light. It will soon be coming down in fa- 
vor of ared mulberry. I’ve added aloblolly pine that the 
kids and! grew from aseedling we found in thewoods (it 
averages an astonishing twenty-four inches of growth 
ormoreayear) anda magnoliathat’s trudging alongin 
what I call its gangly preteen years. |alsorolledalarge 
piece of trunk from an old water oak that a neighbor 
had felled to asemihidden corner of the yard todecay, 
providing purchase for valuable fungiandacrumbling 
home for beneficial insects. 

As for my lawn, well, the manicured grassisinatight 
battle with the wild clover (which thebees prefer), and 
lreally haven’t taken a side yet. | have dreams of polli- 
nator pockets spread allacross the yard, with awalking 
path winding through them. But for the time being, my 
daughter, Rose,needs roomto practice soccer, and my 
son, Sam, needs space to toss the football with his bud- 
dies. Room for wild and child, if you will. For now, we 
consider it the perfect balance. 


DAVID DIBENEDETTO 
Senior Vice President & Editor in Chief 


Fly Guy 
Thestory behind 
our cover 


IF you recognize that 
fisherman on this 
issue's cover, chances 
are you've seen Woody 
Platt onstage asthe 
lead singer of Steep 
Canyon Rangers. 
Music and fly fishing 
have been parts of 
Platt's life for as long 
as he canremember. 
Platt, wholivesinBre- 
vard, North Carolina, 
is also a familiar face 
around Asheville and 
the surrounding wa- 
ters (where the cover 
photo was snapped), 
whether rehearsing, 
floating the French 
Broad for smallmouth 
bass, playing live 
shows, or just enjoying 
dinner with his wife, 
the artist and musician 
Shannon Whitworth, 
at one of their favorite 
restaurants, Curate. 
Aformer full-time 
fishing guide, Platt 

still leads afew select 
clients throughout 

the season. For more 
scoop on what to 

doin Asheville, see 
page122. 
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Right: Andrew Kornylak 


Turning MOMENtS into 
MeMOTIES for40 years 


What creates the perfect moment? It’s pristine white-sand beaches enveloped by the bluest waters, where couples can play, or chill. 


It's luxurious sanctuaries made for romance at water's edge, or directly over the water. It's amouthwatering gourmet creation and 
a creatively crafted cocktail. But, most of all, the perfect moment is found in the details, an art that we've perfected with our Luxury 
included® Vacation. Sandals® Resorts has been turning moments into memories for 40 years—and we couldn't have done it without you. 


YOUR LUXURY INCLUDED® VACATION IS FULLY PROTECTED* WITH: 


Senta + Replacement Vacation FORTY, YEARS 
Sandals * Replacement Air Credit of $500pp fove arnust 


VACATION _ -TravelProtection Insurance Is On Us 


ASSURANCE * On-Resort Quarantine 
*And Much More 


fd Sane © 
Ae ee 5 


ESTABLISHED 1981 


SANDALS.COM « 1.800.SANDALS OR CALL YOUR TRAVEL ADVISOR 
JAMAICA * ANTIGUA * SAINT LUCIA * THE BAHAMAS »* GRENADA * BARBADOS * CURACAO (2022) 


*Visit www.sandals.com/disclaimers/gardenngunjunjul22 or call 1-800-SANDALS for important terms and conditions. Sandals® is a registered trademark. 
Unique Vacations, Inc. is an affiliate of Unique Travel Corp., the worldwide representative of Sandals Resorts. 


WHAT'S 
se ONLINE 


GARDENANDGUN.COM 


HANDBOOK 


The 
Ultimate 
Guide to 
Southern 
Gardens 


Everything green thumbs 
need to know about the 
South’s best flora, seasonal 
produce and recipes, 
nurseries, garden tools, and 
essential height-of-summer 
inspiration. 


Including: 


FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE 
PLANNER 


Brandi Carlile plays at the G&G office. 


MUSIC 


Baek Poreh 
Sessions Return! 


all WATCH A NEW LINEUP OF MUSICIANS 
STANDOUT ING&G’S POPULAR BACK PORCH 
NURSERIES SESSIONS SERIES, ALONG WITH PAST 
PERFORMANCES FROM THE LIKES OF 
BRANDI CARLILE, JASON ISBELL, 
SPECTACULAR PICARLILE JASON 
AND MORE GARDENANDGUN.COM 


/back-porch-sessions 
GARDENANDGUN.COM 
/gardenguide 
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G&G EXCLUSIVES 


Sign Up 
for Our 
Newsletters 


TALK OF 
THE SOUTH 


Vital news and happenings 
fromaround the region 
each week. Plus, a 
question for readers— 
and responses. 


THE 
SKILLET 


Gin fizz fried chicken, a 
decadent pecan pie, and 
kicked-up pimento cheese— 
allappeared firstin recent 
editions of our food 
and drink newsletter. 


GO00D 
HUNTING 


Get handpicked 
recommendations straight 
to your in-box from G&G 
editors for Father’s Day 
giftideas, top summer 
gear, and other great finds. 


GARDENANDGUN.COM 
/newsletters 


= Findus on Facebook, Instagram, and Twitter @gardenandgun 


Clockwise from top left: Ali Harper; Brennan Wesley; Peter Frank Edwards; John Burgoyne 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Fannie 
Flagg 


WRITER 
a 


When she wasin her early twenties, Fan- 
nie Flagg boarded atrain in her beloved 
hometown of Birmingham, Alabama, 
and set off for New York City. “Someone 
said to methen, ‘Don’t forget where you 
came from,” says the actress and author 
of eleven books, including Fried Green 
Tomatoes at the Whistle Stop Cafe. “I 
never have.” In “Setting the Stage” (p. 
160), Flagg pays homage to the Town and 
Gown, the hometown theater where she 
got her start. “Writing this piece gave me 
the opportunity to gothrough old photos 
and call old friends,” says Flagg, who now 
lives in California. “I realized howimpor- 
tant this place is to me.” 
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“Someone said 


tome, ‘Dont 


forget where you 


came from” 


—writer Fannie Flagg on moving from Alabama 
to New York City (p. 160) 


Brett 
Martin 
WRITER 
| 


As Brett Martin 
reported “Feastingon 
the NOLA Burbs” (p. 
134), polling chefs and 
looals and scrolling 
social mediato find 
underrated restau- 
rants in New Orleans’ 
outskirts, he says he 
should have put asign 
on hiscar: THIS VEHI- 
CLE MAKES FREQUENT 
STOPS. “I'd be driving 
down the road and 
thenturnhardintoa 
parking lot whenever | 
would see something 
unusual or promising,” 
says the three-time 
James Beard Award 
winner and GQ 
correspondent, who 
has also contributed 
tothe New Yorker and 
Vanity Fair.“There's 
something wonderful 
about that kind of ex- 
ploration. Every strip 
mall has the potential 
tohaveagem.” 


Son 
Kinng 


ILLUSTRATOR 


“| think of my workas 
elaborate doodles,” 
says the Korea-born, 
Georgia-raised artist 
Song Kang, who has 
also illustrated 

for the Atiantic. In 
“Small Wonders” 
(p.38), Kangturned 
her nature-inspired, 
detail-packed, 
fantastical style to 
tentiny Southeast- 
ern fish, using inks, 
paint markers, and 
her tablet to capture 
their brilliant colors. 
*Itwasa challengeto 
create asense of how 
small these fish are,” 
she says. “I wanted to 
make the fish the main 
characters while stay- 
ingtrue to the back- 
ground environmental 
illustrator! am. Inher 
rendering, look for the 


submerged quarter on 
the river bottom—it 
provides scale. 


Helen 
Ellis 
WRITER 
a 


“It took me backto 
growing upinthe 
seventies and eighties 
inthe South, when the 
most teohnological 
thing we had was Ms. 
Pac-Man,’ says Helen 
Ellis of writingthe 
opening essay for "27 
Coo! Ideas for Sum- 
mer” (p. 113). Based 

in New York City, Ellis 
writes essays—com- 
piled into best-selling 
books, including 2019's 
Southern Lady Code 
and 2021's Bring Your 
Baggage and Dont 
Pack Light—that draw 
fromher childhood 

in Alabama. “One of 
my favorite summer 
memories,” she recalls, 
“was getting into my 
pink daisy-printed 
sheets after running 
through sprinklers 
allday and goingto 
sleep while it was still 
light out.” 


Mike 
Grudowski 
WRITER 


A Garden & Gun 
contributing editor 
based in Charles- 


ton, South Carolina, 
Mike Grudowski has 


covered the revival of 
chocolate makingin 
St. Lucia, road-tripped 
fora story on Gulf 
Coast oysters, and 
profiled the sporting 
artist Andre Pater for 
G&G. For “His Green 
Kentucky Home’ (p. 
144), Grudowski, who 
describes himself 

as a “trial-and-error 
gardener,” spent 

three days with the 
plantsman Joseph Hil- 
lenmeyer in Lexington. 
‘Joseph has a way of 
making garden design 
look easy, but there 
are so many layers of 
complexity to it,” he 
says. “To him, it’s laying 
outa story for the 
people who will enter 
that space.” 


From left: Andrew Southam; Kira Henehan; Song Kang; Yoli Cotray; Kelly Grudowski 
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SOMETHING SPECIAL 18 GROWING 
JUST OUTSIDE OF NASHV! 


Southall is the evolution of Southern 
haspitality—and dy in contrasts, A 
working farm with a charming inn and 


cottages tucked amid 325 acres of lush hills; 


expansive yet intimate, rustic modern, 
traditional yet innovative: Ils the perfect 


balante of and fuxuriaus 


Here in Franklin, Tennessee, life slows 

a more mindful pace. Free of distractions, 

the focus is an building connections. And 
g revolves around the of 

nature; from the greenhouses and scenic 

hillside orchards to the dining and spa 


that draw upon their | 


jom us on the journey, beginning in mid-2022 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Cedric 
Angeles 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
a 


Cedric Angeles moved from New York 
City to just outside New Orleansin 200 
because he fell in love—both with his now 
wife, whom he met while on assignment, 
and with the city itself. “I remember one 
night she showed me around the Marigny, 
and then we walked through the French 
Quarter, all the way to the CBD [Central 
Business District],” says Angeles, whose 
work has also appeared in Food & Wine 
and Vogue. “Ihadacrashcourseon the 
beauty of this city.” For “Feasting on the 
NOLA Burbs” (p. 134), Angeles focused 
his lens outside New Orleans proper to 
showcase restaurants in the suburbs, 
including Cebu Litson & Grillin Algiers. 
“Tam Filipino, and Iam so happy that this 
place exists,” he says. “The food reminds 


me ofhome.” 
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“lhadacrash 


course onthe beauty 
of this city” 


—photographer Cedric Angeles, on his first visit to his 


now home of New Orleans (p.134) 


Mary Laura 
Philpott 


WRITER 


Anavid reader anda 
former employee at 
Parnassus Books in 
Nashville, Mary Laura 
Philpott feels at home 
around booksellers. 
“Bookstores light up 
all my circuits,” says 
Philpott, who high- 
lights Southern shops 
in “Reader Retreats” 
(p.151). “In abookstore, 
you're among readers 
andthinkersina place 
where the exchange of 
ideasis stilla welcome 
thing.” She has written 
for the Atlantic and the 
Washington Post, and 
her third book, Bomb 
Shelter: Love, Time, 
and Other Explosions, 
amemoir about being 
an “anxious optimist,” 
debutedin April. This 
summer, you can find 
her at book events, 
stoppingin at some of 
her favorite indepen- 
dent retailers. 


WRITER 
a 


“The plate isthe chef's 
canvas, but a knife 

is probably the most 
used toolin arestau- 
rant,” says Jai Jones, 
the Charleston, South 
Carolina, writer who 
interviewed the 
bladesmith Quintin 
Middleton for “Forging 
History” (p.60). “it 
wasinspiringto see 
his passion for each 
detail of the process.” 
Jones has covered the 
Holy City food scene 
for nearly adecadefor 
publications including 
the Post and Courier 
and Condé Nast Trav- 
eler. Naming his top 
restaurant inthe area 
is “like picking a favor- 
ite kid,” he says, but 
among his go-tos are 
Post House in Mount 
Pleasant, downtown's 
Chubby Fish, and 
Jackrabbit Filly in 
North Charleston. 


Dawn 
Yang 
ILLUSTRATOR 
5 


Although her home in 
bustling New York City 
is afar cry fromthe 
North Carolina forests 
she illustrated for 
“Songof the Woods” 
(p.128), Dawn Yang 
knows how to seek 
out quiet solitude. 
“Somehow, | catch 

the same feeling of 
isolation that's in the 
story when min New 
York,” she says. She 
canfind peace walking 
in Manhattan or 
early-morning strolling 
through her neighbor- 
hood in Queens, which 
she says brings herits 
ownkind of serenity. 
“|mean, they call this 
aconcrete jungle, 
right?” Yang's work, 
which she creates 
digitally on her iPad 
Pro, has also appeared 
in Sojentific American 
and Smithsonian 
Magazine. 


kim 
Cross 
WRITER 
EB 


Whenseasons change, 
sodo Kim Cross's 
hobbies. “icoacha 
high school mountain 
biking team, and we're 
gearing up for the 
seasonright now,” says 
the journalist, who has 
reported for the New 
York Times and Nie- 
man Storyboard, and 
who wrote thisissue’s 
Good Dog column (p. 
97). Moving between 
ahouse near acatfish 
pondin Alabamaand 
the coast of California 
asachild, Cross 
developed alove for 
water-skiing, fishing, 
and mountain biking, 
thelast of which drew 
herto settle with her 
family in{daho. This 
summer, betweena 
float down the Salmon 
River and single-track 
outings, Crossis work- 
ing on her forthcoming 
true-crime book. 
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“| have a crew shirt and the bamboo 
hoodie in multiple colors and 
almost never wear anything else. 
it makes a perfect base layer for 
winter fishing in CO and is also 
somehow cooler than a typical 
t-shirt on a hot day.” 


- CHRISTOPHER D. 
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“Having had the chance to 
wear my bamboo crew on a few 
different outings varying from a 
South Texas dove hunt to a few 

back bays poling my skiff it’s just 
as relevant of a tool as my go-to 
Q/U and/or my favorite 8-weight.” 


- MROD 
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“Roy Blount Jr. 
knows tn his heart 
that kale should not 
even be mentioned in 
the same paragraph 


rRIC 


LIGHTS 


as collard greens” 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF G&G 

Ilove G&G for the incredible talent and 
places I discover—whether it’s anew sing- 
erin the April/May 2022 issue (Brittney 
Spencer—oh my gosh—stunner!), a 
restaurant, arecipe, aspirit, ahotel,ora 
destination—and for the incredible writ- 
ing.! love the hunting and birding and 
fishing articles. Love how G&G showcas- 
es the natural beauty of the South and all 
the fascinating people who live here. 


Denise Brown 
Huntsville, Alabama 


Isaw Brittney Spencer tweet a video of 
herself singing a song by the Highwomen. 
Since then, I’ve seen her on the Ryman 
stage and at Atlanta’s Tabernacle. To- 
night, saw her on the cover of Garden & 
Gun. She’s taking over and!’m here for it. 


Joshua Weichman 
Birmingham, Alabama 


lam asubscriber and enjoy G&(G’s 
non-cookie-cutter content. It’s classy 
allright, but not snobby, and | appreci- 
ate that aboutit. I will say, however, that 
there are interesting places in North 
Carolina beyond Highlands, and in 
Mississippi beyond Oxford. 

Cindy Walker 


Hendersonville, North Carolina 


TOTAL RECALL 
When you asked what phrase sounds 
better inaSouthern accent (15th Anni- 


versary Special, April/May 2022), a 
reader offered “as full as atick.” I grewup 
arounda bunch of Southern autoracers, 
and their rendition was “fuller-n-tick.” 
Same, only different. 


Harley Everett 
Moultrie, Georgia 


Reading Good Dog by Dana Lise Shavin 
in the April/May 2022 issue touched 

my heart. We lost our Australian shep- 
herd, Ringo, last month at fourteen. She 
reminded me that we hadn’t heard him 
barkin months either, and then I began 
toremember the real Ringo, before old 
age robbed us of his youth and fun. 
Thank you for rekindling memories of 
who Ringo used to be. 


Wendy Petteway 
Zolfo Springs, Florida 


lappreciated the article by Latria Gra- 
ham about the history of Mammoth Cave 
andthe Black guides who carried out 
some of its early explorations (“Guid- 

ing Lights,” April/May 2022). Formany 
years, I have had an interest in Kentucky 
caves. Morethan forty years ago, I was 
the project manager of a study by the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency in 
the Central Kentucky Karst that showed 
that underground rivers were becoming 
increasingly polluted and native cave 
creatures like the blind cave fish had 
been driven farther and farther from 
their habitats. As noted in the article, the 
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cave environment is delicate, balanced, 
and totally worthy of protection. 


Richard Green 
Hoschton, Georgia 


EAT YOUR GREENS 

In Roy Blount Jr.’s take on collard greens 
versus kale (End of the Line, April/May 
2022), his mention of Nat King Cole’s 
“Save the Bones for Henry Jones” 
brought back my memories of the Point- 
er Sisters’ rendition of that song, which 
was So spunky and fun. I know Roy knows 
in his heart that kale should not even be 
mentioned inthe same paragraph as 
collard greens. 

Kathleen Grieshaber 


Metairie, Louisiana 


Roy Blount Jr. took me back to the Cane 
Break Supper Club in Birmingham in the 
sixties and Bob Cain singing to the tune 
of “Just a Closer Walk with Thee”: “Just a 
bowl of butter beans / passthe cornbread 
if you please /|I don’t want no collard 
greens / alll want isabowlof butter 
beans.” Roy and Iwill take the greens. 


Moultrie D. Plowden 
Walterboro, South Carolina 


Blountis a Southern treasure. He helps 
us guffaw, while teaching, enlightening, 
and bonding us. Beautiful work. 


Rob Dickson Jr. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Ijust read Roy Blount Jr.’s “Serious 
Greens” and believe there is nothing left 
tosay about greens. Ever. 


Bob Henkel 
Lexington, Georgia 


ON THE ROAD AGAIN 

lwas sitting in the car dealership lounge 
recently waiting for my car to be serviced 
and reading the Rick Bragg story on pick- 
up trucks (“The Long Haul,” April/May 
2022). know the people sitting around 
me wondered what | was reading because 
Ikept laughing. I have followed Bragg 

for alongtime...he gets me! 


Carol Preston 
Conover, North Carolina 


lloved the Rick Bragg piece on pickup 
trucks. Asa probation officer for twenty- 
six years, I heard many excuses, andone 
of the best was a nineteen-year-old who 
called into tell me he missed his drug 
screen that morning because his “truck 
laid down onme.” | asked what that 
meant, and hereplied, “Man, it’s broke 
down.” That one! understood. 


William H. Gibbs 
Nashville, Tennessee 


“The Long Haul” by Rick Bragg took me 
back. I drove lots of trucks while moving 
around the country over the years, but 
for me, it all started with a mint-green 
1959 Ford. And then my dad cut off 

the back sides fromthe chassis witha 
blowtorch and left the seats open fora 
beach buggy. Ragtag? Maybe. For me, life 
is always more real driving atruck and 
waving at strangers. 


Marilyn Ulen Kleinhans 
Roswell, Georgia 


As anative Eastern North Carolinian, 
Ienjoyed reading Vivian Howard’s arti- 
cle about why rural folks don’t seem 

to mind long drives (Country Accent, 
April/May 2022). It’sjust a way of life. 
Personally, drives afford metimeto 
think, daydream, and decompress, and 
occasionally take me down memory 

lane to the early 1970s, riding around on 
Saturday mornings with my stepfather in 
his “long-as-a-city-block” white Cadillac. 
Imight even make the five-hour drive to 
Charleston to eat at Lenoir! 


Paula Tugwell 
Farmville, North Carolina 


lremember car trips on the weekend to 
my great-aunt and uncle’s placeat Bishop 
Lake outside of Atlanta. Ican still see the 
fields of cows grazing, the country store 
where we would buy drinks and bait, the 
old church with the graveyard, andthe 
spot where theroad dipped so lowthat 
the water from the lake would sometimes 
slosh over it. Getting there was almost as 
wonderful as being there. 


Sharon Shade 
Greeneville, Tennessee 


Fromtimetotime, we make our subsoriber list available to companies that sell goods and services by mail that we believe 
wouldinterest ourreaders. Ifyou would rather not receive such offers via postal mail, please write to Garden & Gun Customer 
Mailing List, P.O. Box 6318, Harlan, |A 61593-1818, and include acopy of your mailinglabel or provide your name and address 


exactly asthey currently appearon your mailinglabel. 
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Social 
Chatter 


GARDENANDGUN.COM 
AND BEYOND 


WE ASKED... 


What’s the best 
thing about summer 
nights in the South? 


On Facebockand Twitter, 
readers shared their after- 
sundown delights. 


Rain onatinroof. Melissa Wren 
Night swimming. @glamlifelover 


The smell of gardenias blooming. 
John Koster Jr. 


Evening concerts of frogs, crickets, 
and cicadas. Ann Huston Clawson 


Porch drinking. @i_like2bike 
Memories of Glen Campbell and 
Allen Toussaint singing about them. 


Jim Kuykendall 


Baseball under the lights. 
@nochcknstrps12r 


The lingering smell of suntan oil. 
Elizabeth Gutierrez Henson 


Bonfires and bourbon. 
Bonnie Williams Crittenden 


Going downto the Dairy Dip for anice 
cream cone. @Marjd84 


The bobwhites. Daddy would call out 


to them, and they would call back. 
Susan Tedder Ritter 


ILLUSTRATION BY DAWN YANG 
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RISING STAR KELVIN HARRISON IM ' 
CAN SWING FROM NEW ORLEANS 
JAZZ TOHOLLY WOOD'S LATEST HIT 


WITHOUT SKIPPING A BEAT 
By Kelundra Smith 


ming/hair styling by Amber Bu 


shoes: Bottega Veneta; sooks: Uniglo; rings: Anna Beok and Rhys Kelly; n 


Styling by Anastasia/The Wall 
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Joie de vivre, Kelvin 
Harrison Jr. style, in 
Los Angeles. 


azz is like putting on your favorite 
hat, acroptop, andatie,” says the ac- 
tor Kelvin Harrison Jr. of the art form 


f that shaped muchofhisupbringingin 


\ the West Bank of New Orleans. The 
a son of jazz musicians, he’s always im- 
provising like that, striving tofind the 
right rhythm in his music and, now, in 
Hollywood. And memories of life back then—visiting 
his grandmother, teasing his younger twin sisters, 
eating red beans and rice—form the liner notes of 
that nascent but thriving career. Harrison stumbled 
into acting, he says, while searching for a new way to 
express himself, and he’s moving closer to his perfect 
pitch with every role. His filmography includes such 
varied and lauded filmsas Cyrano, The Trial of the Chi- 
cago 7 (for which he wona Screen Actors Guild Award 
for outstanding cast), Monsters and Men, Mudbound, 
and 12 Years a Slave, as well as the forthcoming Elvis 
Presley and Jean-Michel Basquiat biopics. As Harrison 
prepared to present at the BAFTA Film Awards in Lon- 
don this past spring, he riffed on how he handles ad- 
libbing, portraying legends, and keeping it simple. 


So music came before acting? 

My first instrument was the violin, then I played gui- 
tar, and I quit because | didn’t like the way it made my 
fingers feel. Then, after Hurricane Katrina, my dad 
taught band at McDonogh [5 [alittle red schoolhouse 
in the middle of New Orleans], and I started playing 
trumpet. He started ajazz band, and! learned howto 
play keys. Those were my instruments right up until I 
started acting. 


How does jazzinform your on-screen work? 

Jazz is the thing Isometimes forget to doin my acting. 
It’s about playing, having a good time, and experiment- 
ing. My dad loves to play nursery rhymes or the theme 
song from The Flintstones when he’s improvising. It’s 
inside jokesand secrets. It’s stealing things from what- 
ever you find interesting and seeing if it fits when you’re 
sitting in your pocket and present in that moment. 


When did you get serious about acting? 

After I booked The Birth ofa Nation, | got amanager, 
andhe told metocometoL.A. forayear and audition. 
Itoldhim I had three months. | had some successes be- 
fore that, but my initial plan was to act tomake money 
to pay for college. I stayed with my aunt in Inglewood, 
and! would Uber to auditions. That’s where my money 
went. Then, I got Jt Comes at Night and Monster. The 
same casting director, Avy Kaufman, kept fighting 
for me todoall these projects. Onthose sets, | learned 
howto be an actor, andit built my confidence. Ihaven’t 
stopped since. 


In Monster and Waves, you play young Black men 
who get tangled up inthe penal system. Withall 
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theconversations around Black men and policing, 
when you play those types of roles, is it hard to 
separate yourself from the character? 

I’m not choosing those movies because the part’s so 
good, I’m choosing them because they have questions 
| want answered. How do I find peace when everyone 
is trying to disrupt my experience? Some people think 
that acting is escaping from yourself and becoming the 
character, but I think we find truth when the person 
meets the character. It’s daunting on my spirit when] 
take onroles like the onesin Monster, Waves, and Luce. 
So, I walk away with more knowledge, and I grow as a 
person, but there’s also pain. They say ignorance is 
bliss for areason. 


What keeps you grounded? 

My family, friends, therapist, agent, and managers. 
Everyone is pretty real, especially my sisters. They 
bring back reality. None of this is real. Honestly, | 
don’t take it that seriously. | work hard because I want 


to do well and I respect this profession, but it’s not 
that deep. 


Speaking of working hard, you portray a young 

B. B. King in Baz Luhrmann’s Elvis biopic out in June. 
What did playing King teach you about the blues? 
Tokeepit simple. A few notes goalong way if you doit 
with intention. That’s B. B. to me. He'll play the same 
five notes, but you feel every note. 


Now you're preparing to star as one of the most 
influential artists ofall time, Jean-Michel Basquiat. 
What drew you to the role? 

When I finished Elvis, my Luce director [Julius Onah], 
whois directing the Basquiat film, asked me if! wanted 
to play Jean-Michel. I’ve been reading books, watching 
every interview, and watching every documentary. It’s 
fascinating because I think things come to you at the 
time they’re supposed to. I can mark my growth as a 
person andas an artist through my roles. 


It’s avery Jean-Michel thing, to figure out: How do 
I work the system and maximize my opportunity asa 
person of color, as an artist, in this space if people are 
allowing me to be here, while also not taking it too se- 
riously? The man is wearing Armani suits with paint 
on them, has cash jumping out of his pockets, and is 
throwing it all over the place and renting limousines. 
He loves irony. It’s ajoke, but he wanted to be famous. 
What is fame and why doyou want it? It’sasystem, and 
you can get caught upin it ifyou’re not aware of it. 


Do you have adream role? 

I feel like I’ve been doing it. I get to play real people 
andicons. I’m playing Scar [in the upcoming prequel to 
The Lion King};\love that movie. | get to play interest- 
ing Black people thriving in spaces! didn’t think they 
could bein, and learn to understand why they moved 
the way they moved. I think acting chose me, and I feel 
like the roles find me as well. Things will come to me 
when!’m ready. © 


‘Jazzis the thing 
Isometimes 
forget todo 
inmy acting. 

It’s about 
playing, having 
agood time, 
experimenting. 
It’s inside jokes 
and secrets” 


a 
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Southern 
Sprezzatura 


THE NEWE.M. REITZ WOMEN’S WEAR LINE 
EMBRACES EFFORTLESS COOL 


By Amanda Heckert 


owatch Erin Reitz drapeand pinalength 
of creamy poplin on a dress form until, 
suddenly, a shirt takes shape is the visual 
equivalent of listening to a guided med- 
itation. As she gently, expertly folds and 
tucks the fabric to taper a sleeve, you 
find yourself entranced, pondering big 
ideas: how if you look closely, the beauty 
of seemingly simple objects actually comes from com- 
plexity of design. The same goes for Reitz’s new E.M. 
Reitz line of everyday women’s wear, basics that sing 
with composition and details of the finest caliber. 

As the forty-three-year-old developed the two 
shirts and thedress that launched her collection this 
spring, she experimented to produce lovely pleats and 
ideal pockets and easy-wearing fits. “My typical woman 
crush is fifty-five,” she says. “Creative women, at the 
height of their careers—busy, but soulful.” Women 
who, like her, crave comfortable but quality garments: 
“Even if your kid just threw a peanut butter sandwich 
across the room and youdidn’t make your bed, youcan 
leave your house and think, Okay. I'mstill put together.” 

Reitz named the Lunch at Quo Vadis shirt, with 
flawless seams triple stitched by hand, after meals 
at “the most beautiful restaurant in London’s Soho” 
with her husband, the Charleston, South Carolina, res- 
taurateur Brooks Reitz. “This is what I want to wear 
there, with a silk scarf, my loafers, and maybe a blaz- 
er.” The Baker’s Apprentice shirt offers a slit at the 
hips ideal for French tucks, and subtle volume at the 
shoulder blades for roominess and structure. “Thisis 
aroll-up-your-sleeves, get-in-there, you-can-get-flour- 
on-it shirt,” Reitz says. And Charleston inspired the 
immaculately pleated A Day at the Park swing dress. 
“You need to wear dresses here because it gets so 
hot,” she says. “When you put it on, you have this amaz- 
ing swish, swish.” 

The practical garments look and feel Juxurious— 
Reitz uses 100 percent Italian cotton typically reserved 
for men’s shirts, in blues and whites. Her mother, who 
worked for the Forest Service in Washington, D.C., in- 
fluenced this classic approach. “She wore navy suits 
and pearls,” Reitz recalls. “She had akind of uniform, 
and that’s what I’m striving to build.” 

Reitz’s fashion career began in a New York dive bar, 
when the head designer of Nanette Lepore spotted her 
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homemade tote and offered her an internship. After- 
ward, sheenrolled at the Fashion Institute of Technolo- 
gyand landed positionsat Anne Klein, Ann Taylor, and 
Eddie Bauer in Seattle. The grind wore her down, and 
then a benign brain tumor stopped her in her tracks: 
“left my job. I was like, Jalmost died. What is my life?” 

On aroad trip back East, she detoured to Charles- 
tonand never left, instead opening ahome goodsshop 
and crafting a line of glassware and ceramics. But she 
missed dreaming up clothes. The designer Natalie 
Chanin, who invited Reitz to her Alabama studio and 
hired her on the spot, praises her talent: “Draping for 
the body,” she explains, “is very complex.” While caring 
for her newborn, Hoyt, during the pandemic, though, 
Reitz yearned for an outlet of her own. “If he was nap- 
ping, I’d drape. When!’m in that zone, it’s pure joy.” 

After draping her designs, Reitz works with alauded 
New York patternmaker and sewing factory to bring 
them tolife. The finished looks are available online and 
at Laura Vinroot Poole’s Capitol boutiquein Charlotte. 
“Erin’s clothes have a hospitality to them,” Vinroot 
Poole says, and “very personal details in the construc- 
tion that only the wearer will notice and enjoy.” 

Reitz plans to soon add askirt and a tunic, but her 
ambitionsreach further into the future. “Youbuya few 
of these pieces, you wash them, and you continue to 
wear them,” she says. “They will age with you.” Not un- 
like her hopes for her company. Reitz pauses to laugh. 
“My goal is for my career to peak in my sixties.” | 


Erin Reitzathomein 
Charleston, wearing 
her Baker’s Appren- 
tice shirt and forth- 
coming skirt, with 
the A Day at the Park 


dressand the Lunch 
at Quo Vadis shirt. 
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Orvis-endorsed Fly-fishing guide Kait Sampsel 
and her daughter Juniper Rogue on the Oregon 
coast for a. day of fun on the sand and water. 


JACKSON STRETCH QUICK-DRY BOTTOMS 
designed by women for women 


Dry in a Flash! 


QUICK-DRY nylon blend means you can go from wet 
wading to cold ones on the patio without changing 


UPF 50+ blocks harmful UV rays 


STRETCH fabric for dynamic comfort 


when hiking, reaching, or climbing 


MOISTURE-WICKING fabric keeps 
you feeling cooler in the heat 


ORVIS 


Orvis commits 5% of pre-tax profits to protecting nature 
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Endless Summer 


THIS SEASON, CHARLESTON-AREA 
BEACHES DELIVER WITH SAND, SURF, 
AND A ROOM WITH A VIEW 


ntheLowcountry, summerisallabout the beach. 
While the Charleston area offers no shortage of 
ways to beat the heat—ducking into a museum 
or sipping something cool on a rooftop perch— 
nothing beats a day with your toes in the sand. 
From the spotless shores of Isle of Palms to the 
oceanfront community on Seabrook Island, Low- 
country islands have played host to decades of 
summer fun, and when temperatures rise, escaping to 
these coastal oases is a tradition asoldastime. 

At roughly twenty-five thousand years old, the bar- 
rier islands that parallel the peninsula weren’t always 
thevacation hubs they are today. Originally inhabited 
by Indigenous peoples (including the Sewee, Kiawah, 
and Bohicket tribes), the islands played various roles 
throughout the state’s history. Formerly known as 
both Hunting Island and Long Island, present-day 
Isle of Palms received British troops during the Revo- 
lutionary War. Once knownas Coffin Island, Folly Beach 
was largely uninhabited following the Civil War, when 
its then jungle-like conditions gave rise to its current 
name, the Old English term for “dense foliage.” 

It would take many years (and several transporta- 
tion improvements) before Charleston’s beaches were 
frequented by sunseekers, but in the early twentieth 
century, the communities began to take off. In 1902, 
the Hotel Seashore became Isle of Palms’ first-ever 
resort, soon followed bya social pavilion and anamuse- 
ment park. In the 1920s and ’30s, 
Folly Beach, too, was booming, as 
the Atlantic Pavilion, a boardwalk 
and pier, and the Oceanfront Hotel 
were constructed. In the 1950s, 
development of the first beach- 
front community began on Kiawah 
Island, laying the groundwork for 
what would eventually become one 
ofthe area’s most coveted escapes. 

Despite having similar histories, 
these Charleston-area beaches 
have each developed a distinct 
character. Nestled between the 
Atlantic Ocean andthe Intracoast- 
al Waterway, Isle of Palms boasts a 


vast, peaceful beach that has garnered many accolades. 


From top: Char- 


Both a residential and a resort community, the island _ /eston Harbor 
strikes a balance between getaway chic and small-town /remthedown- 

: d resins dike. theme: town peninsula; 
charm. For vacationers and residents alike, theingredi- gs »fors head out 
ents for aperfect retreat are easily within reach, be it char- on Folly Beach. 


tering a boat or lounging by the pool. And when the sun 


goes down, there’s plenty of action along Front Beach, including frequent live 
music at the Windjammer, an open-air venue with a nearly fifty-year legacy. 

Astandout amongisle of Palms’ beachfront hotels and charming vacation 
rentals, Wild Dunes Resort is a true anchor of the community. Founded as 
the Isle of Palms Beach and Racquet Club in 1972, the nine-hundred-acre 


property remains one of the area’s most popular stays. 
With aclassic vacation feel, the resort encompasses spar- 
kling pools, award-winning tennis and golf facilities, and 
bookings that range from waterfront inn rooms to rental 
homes, condos, and cottages. 

A short journey south of the downtown peninsula, 
Kiawah Island feels both quintessentially Charleston and 
worlds away from the bustle of town. Deriving its name 
from the Kiawah Indians, the tribe that inhabited the 
island prior to English colonization in1670, the island was 
privately owned and farmed for more than two centuries. 
Itwas the foresight of afewtwentieth-century proprietors 
that ushered in anew era for the quiet island, andits evo- 
lution into a one-of-a-kind destination. 

In 1976, the Kiawah Island Golf Resort officially opened, 
including aninn, agolfclub, and theisland’s first real estate 


listings. On ten miles of coastline, the resort 
is today regarded as one of the finest beach 
and golf destinations in the nation, offering 
visitors their pick of luxe experiences. Over- 
looking the ocean, the five-star Sanctuary 
hotel is the island’s crown jewel, though the 
resort alsorents acollection of villas and cot- 
tages (some overlooking the famed Ocean 
Course). Despite the resort’s growth, muchof 
the island has remained untouched, thanks 
to the Kiawah Conservancy. Under the or- 
ganization’s care, more than two thousand 
acres of habitat have been preserved for 
wildlife and exploration. With the help of an 
expert resort guide, opportunities abound 
to take it all in, as tours range from bird- 
watching and dolphin spotting to kayaking 
and fishing in the marsh. 

Adored for its free-spirited ways, Folly 
Beach presents an eclectic alternative. With 
a carefree feel and some of the area’s best 
waves, Folly haslong been ahaven for surfers, 
fishermen, and lovers of the laid-back life- 
style. Travelers, too, delight in the beach 
town’s many draws: alively main drag, the his- 
toric Morris Island lighthouse built in 1872, 
and tides that are known to bring sharks’ 
teeth toshore. 

Perhaps the best way to enjoy Folly Beach 
is by keeping it simple, strolling down Center 
Street until one ofthe countless sandy beach 
bars calls your name. Once you’ve snagged a 
seat—perhaps on the breezy patio at Rita’s 
Seaside Grill or at the newly reopened Pier 
101—order a basket of the day’s fresh catch 
along with something cold to drink. As dusk 
sets in, odds are you'll hear music drifting 
down the street, as the band warms up at 
the joint next door. As the main drag buzzes 
with the laughter of locals and visitors, all a 
bit flushed froma day in thesun, it’s hard not 
to fall for the eccentric island’s charms. 


Wherever the tide carries you this summer, 
there’s always something new to discover 
along the region’s storied shores. For gener- 
ations, a place in the sun has awaited all who 
touch down in the Charleston area—plan 
your itinerary at ExploreCharleston.com 


EXPLORECHARLESTON,.COM 
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One more day in Charleston 
Ready to hit the beach? Maximize cacation bliss 


ANDELL 
INN 


Tucked away in Freshfields 
Village, this boutique Kiawah 
Island hotel is just a short 
bike ride from the beautiful 
shores of Beachwalker Park, 
the island's only public- 
access beach. 


THE SANCTUARY 
AT KIAWAH ISLAND 
GOLF RESORT 


The award-winning center- 
piece of Kiawah Island Golf 
Resort, this palatial ocean- 
front hotel offers a luxury 
experience like nowhere else 
on the South Carolina coast. 


atthese coastal retreats 
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THE BEACH CLUB AT 
CHARLESTON HARBOR 
RESORT & MARINA 


A true summer oasis, the 
Beach Club overlooks the 
glistening waters of Charleston 
Harbor with grand wrap-around 
porches, a private beach, and 
muttiple inviting poois. 


SEABROOK 
ISLAND 


With horseback riding, 
fine dining, championship 
golf, and handsome vacation 
rentals, the private beach 
cammunity of Seabrook 
{sland is one of the South's 
best kept secrets. 


Explo ae aoe 


@EXPLORECHARLESTON 


BOARDWALK 
INN 


Within Wild Dunes, the 
Boardwaik has received the 
AAA Four Diamond award 
every year since it opened. 
Steps from the boardwalk, 
the inn grants access to the 
best of Isie of Palms. 


THE 
SWEETGRASS INN 


A newer addition to 
Wild Dunes, the Sweetgrass 
inn is bright and beachy, 
boasting sweeping Atlantic 
Ocean views, modern guest 
rooms, and an enticing 
poo! setup. 
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Small Wonders 


TENNESSEE BIOLOGISTS RACE TO SAVE 
RARE AND STUNNING FISH 
By Lindsey Liles 


nthecrowded hatchery of Conservation Fisher- 
ies Inc. (CFI) in Knoxville, green nylon-yarn mop- 
heads sway underwater in atub, mimicking the 
vegetation where Barrens topminnows lay their 
eggs. Strings of white lights dip fromthe ceiling, 
switching on morning andevening for the Smoky 
madtom, which feeds by the pale light of dawn 
and dusk. A turkey bastersits onashelf, ready to 
slurp up yellowcheek darter larvae as they hatch. And 
a cement mixer swirls water with gravel, which when 
clean will be returned to one of the 832 fish tanks here. 
“Welcome to our little mess,” J. R. Shute says. 

In 1986—a time when river pollution ran rampant 
and conservation efforts focused on game fish—Shute 
and his business partner, Patrick Rakes, founded CFI 
to propagate the smallest, most endangered, and 
craziest-looking species of Southern fish you’ve nev- 
er heard of. Today, they and a team of eight other 
self-identifying “fish people,” also known as aquatic 
biologists, spend all year catching, breeding, growing, 
and releasing thousands of fish, most no longer than 
afew inches, to boost fast-dwindling populations. 

The Southeast boasts the most aquatic biodiver- 
sity in the temperate world—nearly 500 fish species, 
270 mussel species, and hundreds of other freshwater 
denizens—thanks to ancient geology. During the Ice 
Age, glaciers didn’t reach the Appalachian Mountains, 
which sheltered fish as they evolved in hyperspecific 
habitats. Many of them are native tojust oneriver sys- 
tem;some exist in asingle stream. But nowextinction 
threatens hundreds of species due to siltation, dam- 
ming, pollution, and unpredictable weather patterns. 

“People have no idea what is underwater here,” says 
Bo Baxter, a CFI biologist. “If they did, they’d want to 
protect it.” To do just that, the team members tote 
kayaks and snorkeling gear aroundthe South tocatch 
fish. They painstakingly count eggs. They grow almost 
the whole aquatic food chain to feed their subjects. 
They puzzle out howtoreplicate stream conditions in 
tanks. “They’ve done more to save the South’s rarest 
fishes than anyone else,” says Gary Peeples, ofthe U.S. 
Fish & Wildlife Service, a partner in CFI’s efforts. 

To date, CFI has propagated more than seventy 
species, and it’s raising funds to expand and upgrade 
the hatchery. “There are more species than we could 
ever help,” Shute admits, but the team isn’t giving up 
on theregion’s spectacular biodiversity. “When you’re 
out there inthe streams, with your head underwater, it 
feels like you’ve been let in onasecret.” & 
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1.Barrens 
Topminnow 

Only three small origi- 
nal populations of this 
federally endangered 
fish remain in pockets 
of Tennessee's Bar- 
rens Plateau, threat- 
ened by agricultural 
runoff and invasive 
mosquito fish, CFI 
propagates them for 
stocking and to create 
ark populations; to 
catch them, Rakes and 
Shute use binoculars 
toscanthe water for 
the bright white stripe 
along their backs. 


2.Boulder Darter 
These endangered 
fish get theirname 
from the moderate to 
fast-flowing rocky sec- 
tions of the Elk River 
they call homein Ten- 
nessee and Alabama. 
Over fifteen years, CFI 
has released more 
than five thousand of 
them into Shoal Creek, 
atributary of the Ten- 
nessee River near the 
Elk, and hopes to soon 
declare the population 
established. 


3.Spring 

Pygmy Sunfish 
Staff favorites 
because they're 

just plain cute, these 
inch-long fish have 
atemperature- 
controlled room of 
their own at CFI, which 
keeps an ark pop- 
ulation in case they 

go extinct inthe one 
piace they are found: 
Beaverdam Creek 
watershed, which 
drains into Wheeler 
Reservoir near Hunts- 
ville, Alabama. 


4. Buck Darter 
Native to the cooi 


water of Kentucky's 
Buck Creek water- 
shed, Buck darters 
attach their eggs to the 
undersides of rocks, 
making them vulner- 
able to water polluted 
with silt from mining 
or development. CFI 
started propagating 
and releasing themin 
2016, and last yearthe 
team observed some 
of the fish reproducing 
ontheir own. 


8. Bluemask Darter 
Tocatch bluemask 
darters, CFI biologists 
often havetolie on 
their stomachs inthe 
tributary streams 

of the Caney Fork 
River system in central 
Tennessee with their 
heads ducked under 
the shallow water, nets 
at the ready. 


6.CarolinaMadtom 
This dwarf catfish, 
listed as endangered 
last year, lives in North 
Carolina's Tar and 
Neuse River systems. 
Amale guards his nest 
fiercely; ifhe thinks a 
predator has breached 
his defenses, he'll eat 
the eggs himself. At 
CFI, one maleis so 
notorious for this be- 
havior he has earned 
anickname: Hannibal 
the Cannibal. 


7.Banded Sculpin 
Over millions of years, 
many mussels evolved 
elaborate lures to 
attract just one ortwo 
fish species to which 
theirlarvae could 
attach and travel to 
start new populations. 
If that fish disappears, 


so do its mussels. The 
banded sculpin hosts 


theslippershell mus- 
sel, and CFI, with the 
North Carolina Wildlife 
Resource Commis- 
sion, releases them in 
the Cheoah River. 


8.Roanoke 
Logperch 
Abreeding pair of Roa- 
noke logperch care- 
fully consider where to 
lay eggs, pointing with 
their noses to discuss 
sites. They live only 

in five disjunct areas 

in Virginia, and CFlis 
propagating them to 
expand their range 
back into North Caro- 
lina. “Theyare the king 
of the darters,” Baxter 
says. “They wear their 
fin like acrown.” 


9. Tangerine Darter 
“Thisisa fish that 
demandsnotice” 
Shute says of the neon 
“river slick,” asit’s also 
known. They favor cool 
Southern Appalachian 
streams, and since 
20038, CFI has tried to 
restore populations 

to Tennessee's lower 
Pigeon River. “They're 
areminder that we are 
inthe rain forest of the 
temperate world.” 


10. Tennessee Dace 
“Their colorcan 
change like that,” 
Shute says, snapping 
his fingers. The males 
streak brilliant red and 
yellow during breeding 
seasonin the Ten- 
nessee River system. 
In 2021, the Forest 
Service gave OFla 
population topropa- 
gate for reintroduction 
into the Cherokee 
National Forest. 
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Anew Italian model made to suit American shooters. 
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SPORTING SCENE 


Classic Comeback 


SIDE-BY-SIDE SHOTGUNS ROAR BACK INTO THE FIELD 
By T. Edward Nickens 


don’t know if my pal Scott Wood is ahead of 
histime, or just plainhardheaded. After thir- 
ty years of hunting and friendship, there’s 
evidence for the latter. But as for his affini- 
ty for side-by-side shotguns—hehas carried 
apre-World Warll Belgium-made16-gauge 
Francotte for decades—he explains it this 
way: “Ilike the balance of a side-by-side be- 
cause it comes up quicker,” he says. “There’s a sig- 
nificant advantage to double triggers—I can make a 
split-second decision to drop back tothe rear trigger 
if] have a long shot. And you’re looking down a wide 
plane over both barrels, which lends itself to true in- 
stinctive shooting. If we were meant to shoot over- 
and-unders, we'd have one eye on top of the other.” 

Inother words, Wood wields a side-by-side because 
it’s as functional asitis lovely, and that’s aperspective 
finding new traction in the field these days. There’sa 
genuine revival of interest in side-by-side shotguns, 
with manufacturers filling in the price-point gap be- 
tween heavy, soulless, and correspondingly cheap 
models and the five-digit bespoke guns that have long 
defined the breed. 

Part of the fuel driving the side-by-side love is the 
generalriseininterest in upland bird hunting. It’shard 
to put a number on the increase, but everyone from 
outfitters to gun dealers to kennel owners reports a 
bump in the number of people newly intrigued with 
chasing quail and woodcock. In addition to Wood’slist 
of advantages, these shotguns are trimmer and can 
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weigh less than over-and-unders and other shotgun 
actions. That makes them keenly suited for pulling 
through the South’s more iconic landscapes—hellish 
cutovers, cane thickets, and briar-knotted brambles. 

Thenewer models arealso quitehandsome. Where- 
as less expensive side-by-sides—think sub-$600— 
tended to be ugly and clunky, more recent offerings 
put greater emphasis on aesthetics and build quality. 

The Fabarm Autumnisa perfect example. Theltal- 
ian gunmaker began producing side-by-side shotguns 
at its founding around 1900, and while a few Fabarm 
shotguns found their way stateside, the company nev- 
er gained much ofan American following. That could 
soonchange. In 2011, the venerable gunmaker Caesar 
Guerini announced its purchase of an equity stake 
in Fabarm, and last year began importing the first 
Fabarm side-by-side shotgun made with American 
shooters in mind. 

The Autumn is a stunner. The case-hardened 
rounded action is highly colored and engraved with 
an ornamental scroll. Textured barrels reduce glare, 
and are built with a “swamp”-style rib that runs for 
mostof itslength below theheight ofthe barrels. That 
helps the shooter to keep focused on the target and 
not the sight plane of therib. Oil-finished deluxe-grade 
Turkish wood with anicehand-fitted walnut butt plate 
adds abit of flair,and helps the gunsliptotheshoulder 
without snagging on asleeve. 

Thegun’s basic designtraces backtothe1970s, says 
Wesley Lang, president of Caesar Guerini/Fabarm/ 


Side-by-sides 
are keenly 
suited for pulling 
through the 
South’s iconic 
landscapes— 
hellish 
cutovers, cane 
thickets, and 
briar-knotted 
brambles 
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Courtesy of Fabarm USA 


CASHIERS, NORTH CAROLINA 


For nearly half a century, McKee Properties 
has helped define the Cashiers-Highlands Plateau, 
setting the standard for premier real estate and 
the area's luxury mountain lifestyle. 
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The entry-level model from Upland Gun Companys line of highly customizable side-by-sides. 


Syren, based on afour-lug locking system between the 
barrel and the receiver meant to handle the punish- 
ment meted out during competitive pigeon shooting. 
To reimagine the gun, Lang says, Fabarm moved pro- 
duction to modern machines, which immediately rat- 
cheted upfit and finish. AndFabarm incorporatedits 
modern ballistic-enhancing features, suchas achoke 
system and Tribore barrels, which make for atapered 
design that reduces weight while minimizing recoil. 
“Werolled thediceonthis oneand redreweverything 
for modern software and computer-aided design,” 
Lang says. “We’re making the same parts with much 
more accuracy and infinitely tighter tolerances. It’s 
a classic design, so you can’t change too much, but 
we decided to make a classic even better. If there is a 
side-by-side that is meant to be used and used hard, 
this is it.” 

At present, the Autumn comes in 20-gauge only, 
with either twenty-eight- or thirty-inch barrels, and 
asingle selective trigger, for a price of about $4,425. 
The standard model hasa straight English-style grip 
and a classic splinter-type forend, made for cradling 
the guninthehandin the traditional manner. It’s also 
available withan “Americanized” pistol grip anda full- 
er semi-beavertail forend. 

While Fabarm moved to modernize a time-tested 
model, Upland Gun Company took a different ap- 
proach. The Minnesota-based company has part- 
nered withItaly’s R.F.M. Armitoproducesemicustom 
shotguns on an order-by-order basis, including four 
side-by-side models and oneover-and-under shotgun. 
Allcanbe ordered online—gunsareshipped toa feder- 
ally licensed dealer near the customer—andare highly 
customizable. The entry-levelgun, the Zeus, starts at 
$1,999. It comes in five bore sizes from.410tol2-gauge. 
Buyerscan select from three finishes, a half dozenbar- 
rellengths, aflat or concaverib, three grip styles—pis- 
tol, English, and Prince of Wales—three forend styles, 
threecheckeringstyles, and single or double triggers. 
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Engraving options are practically endless. Inaddition 
to opting for ornamental scroll or deep-relief engrav- 
ing, you can send ina photograph of your dog and for 
$800 have its likeness scribed into the sideplates or 
the receiver bottom. Try that witha Parker. 

“The gun industry is pretty slow to change,” says 
Upland Gun Company’s cofounder Jerry Havel, who 
also owns the lauded Pineridge Grouse Camp in the 
big woods of Minnesota. “But these days, you can go 
online and build a brand-new car. We thought: Why 
can’t we dothat with an upland gun?” 

The process is straightforward: Once customers 
create a gun onthe company’s website, arepresenta- 
tive calls them to go over the quote. “We talk toevery 
buyer,” Havel says. “You say you’re a grouse hunter 
andwant modified and full chokes. Are yousure about 
that?” Customers can select wood grades based on 
photographs sent from the factory in Italy, and get 
a custom stock from a trained gun fitter’s measure- 
ments. Upgrades boost cost, yes, but agorgeous Zeus 
can be yours for less than many used continental or 
early-twentieth-century American side-by-sides. And 
therearethree other modellines fromwhichtochoose. 

If you're looking for an upland gun that leaves a bit 
morechangein your pocket forshotgun shells, CZ has 
agreat option. Built in the Czech Republic company’s 
Missouri plant, the CZ Bobwhite G2 Project Upland 
side-by-side is an upgrade of CZ’s popular Bobwhite 
model, with tweaks based onthousands of votesfrom 
followers of Project Upland, awildly popular multime- 
dia company that produces upland hunting content. 
The new models come with a handsome color-case 
finish, decorative sideplates, a nicer select-grade 
Turkish walnut stock with an English straight grip, 
doubletriggers, anda splinter forend. It’s availablein 
12-,20-,and 28-gauge platforms, all with choke tubes, 
with prices at $1,565 to $1,699, depending on gauge. 

Voting for a democratically designed shotgun— 
there’s not much that’s more American than that. 


" 


“These days you 
can go online 
and builda 
brand-new car,” 
says Upland 
Gun Company’s 
Jerry Havel. 
“We thought: 
Why can’t we 
do thatwithan 
upland gun?” 
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Courtesy of Upland Gun Company/Kevin Erdvig (2) 
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Nature’s Fabric 


A VIRGINIA FIBER ARTIST 
EMBROIDERS UNEXPECTED CANVASES 


By Caroline Sanders Clements 


illary Waters Fayle slowly turns a mag- 
nolia leaf over in her fingers, coaxing a 
needle threaded with embroidery floss 
gently through to the other side. “It’s 
all about the connection between cre- 
ation andthe human hand,” shesays. She 
means this metaphorically, but she’s al- 
so speaking literally: Stitching intricate 
patterns onto delicate leaves takes ameticulously soft 
touch. “I’m asking a material to do something it’s not 
supposed to,” she says. “Even though I’ve done it so 
many times, | look at a finished piece and think, / can’t 
believe! got through without tearing it.” 

Around her Richmond studio lie finished and mid- 
processworks. A mapleleafwith red thread tracing its 
veins; a eucalyptus leaf bearing tattoos ofits likeness 
in orange and blue; a Ligustrum leaf missing slivers 
whittled out with an X-Acto knife; two ginkgo leaves 
bound by geometric stitching. Fayle, whoruns Virgin- 
ia Commonwealth University’s fiber arts program, is 
quick to point out that the art form is not new. One of 
the oldest known flax fibers, foundin a Georgian cave, 
is estimated to be more than thirty-four thousand 
years old. Fayle herself often finds inspiration in his- 


torical quilt patterns, lace techniques, and traditional 
fabric motifs from around the world. 

Fayle learned to sew as a child, but her nature ob- 
session began ata New Yorksummer camp sheattend- 
edas ateen. “For college, { flipped a coin between en- 
vironmental science and art,” she says. “I landed on 
fiber design and fell in love.” During asemester study- 
ing in Manchester, England, she grew accustomed to 
stitching on a small scale, tiny works that 
would fitin a suitcase. Her passions aligned 
a few summers later when she found her- 
self working as acookather former camp. 
She embroidered between meals, impro- 
vising with materials. “I walked outside 
and saw a big oak tree. I thought maybe | 
could stitch on a leaf,” she says. “That was 
the first thing made that I was really, real- 
ly proud of.” 

Since then, she’s taught at North Caro- 
lina’s Penland School of Craft, the Medi- 
terranean Art & Design Program in Sicily, 
and Yasar University in Turkey, and exhib- 
ited works—pressed on archival material 
under museum-quality glass to ensure 
preservation—in galleries worldwide. But 
most pieces still begin with a neighbor- 
hood walk, meanders along blocks with 
gated gardens and verdant city parks, 
human and natural history intersecting 
on every corner. “Anytime someone has 
planted a seed or picked a flower, they’ve 
shaped a landscape,” Fayle says. “There 
are human fingerprints all over the natu- 
ral world.” Hers included. As she ambles, 
her eyes fix on the canopy or the silhou- 
ettes that have fluttered to the sidewalk. 
“We’re so used to leaves, we often don’t 
realize they’re there.” 

Back in Fayle’s studio, some leaves get 
pressed—“very low-tech, between booksto 
get the moisture to even out,” she says— 
while others go straight to her worktable. 
She charts a design in her sketchbook, 
then lays the paper over the leaf, pricking 
holes withaneedlethrough totransfer the 
pattern, marking where each stitch should go. Then 
she begins the painstaking needlework, careful with 
the pressure she applies. “You have to hold close to 
where you’re puncturing so it doesn’t break,” she ex- 
plains. Her most fragile canvases—ginkgo leaves, tree 
of heaven seed pods, even plumage—can take up to 
forty hours to complete. 

Like foliage, Fayle’s art is transient. “Some leaves 
fade tobe more golden, or muted, some become more 
minty overtime,” she says. “But using organic material 
is part of the magic for me.]’mconfident they will out- 
last me, but my pieces do have a life cycle. They can’t 
exist forever.” Just as nature intended. & 


From top: Hillary 
Waters Fayle with 
her piece Botanical 
Blueprint: Tidewater, 
featuring specimens 
from the Virginia 
coastline; an embroi- 
dered feather; a 
sampling of Fayle’s 
intricate works. 
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Sire Song 


GERALDINE BROOKS TRACES 


ANINCOMPARABLE HORSE DOWN THE 
STRETCH OF HISTORY 
By Jonathan Miles 


horse is a horse, of course (of course). 
But Lexington, a bay colt born ona Ken- 
tucky farm in 1850, was by any measure 
extraordinary. As a racehorse, he was 
closeto unbeatable, and sucha popicon 
/ that thousands once crowded into swel- 
tering grandstands to watch him race 
solo, against nothing but a stopwatch. 
His subsequent legacy as astud sire, however, proved 
even greater. Lexington sired 575 foals, four of whom 
went onto win the Belmont Stakes and three ofwhom 
won the Preakness Stakes (uncoincidentally named 
after another Lexington foal). Not until 1981] didhis sire 
line essentially go extinct, concluding a spectacular 
and unparalleled genetic run. By that time, though, 
Lexington’s mounted skeleton—once displayed as an 
exemplar of the modern equine—was gathering dustin 
aSmithsonian attic, tagged with a nameplate bearing 
just asingle shrunken identifier: Horse. 

Theironic understatement of that nameplate sup- 
plies the historical novelist Geraldine Brooks with her 
title and also, inasense, herthematic thrust: that the 
intersection of one horse with so many human lives 
could transform allof them. The sprawling cast mem- 
bers in Brooks’s fictionalized take on Lexington’s life 
and legacy include an enslaved stable hand named Jar- 
ret; the real-life modern art gallerist Martha Jackson 
(1907-1969); acurrent-day Nigerian American art his- 
torian who discovers a link to Jarret ina Washington, 
D.C., trash pile; the brutish Confederate raider Wil- 
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® Horse: A Novel, Viking Books, $28 


liam Quantrill; and ayoung Australian scientist whose 
chance detour into Lexington’s history leads to both 
love and shattering heartbreak. 

The Australian-born Brooks has made a career 
of flouting Henry James’s contention that novelists 
should never venture back more than a half century 
from their own era, the “old consciousness,” in James’s 
opinion, being impossible to conjure. Brooks has set 
one novel in ancient Israel, another in seventeenth- 
century England. In her Pulitzer Prize-winning 2005 
novel, March, she borrowed a character from Louisa 
May Alcott’s Little Women and set him adrift in the Civil 
War. Where James sawan inaccessible “old conscious- 
ness,” Brooks sees a universal human condition that 
transcends the boundary lines of time and place. The 
nameplate just says consciousness. 

I should note that, with a few exceptions, I tend to 
side with Team James. Thereams of bad historical fic- 
tion published every year seem to continuously bol- 
ster his point. But Geraldine Brooks, for this reader, is 
one of those exceptions. She’s such a sharp pleasure 
to read. She renders the past without making you feel 
you're wandering acramped antique mall. She doesn’t 
port contemporary ideas into long-ago minds. Her 
research is meticulous, but she wears it lightly. And 
she writes supple, vigorous prose. Here she is, evok- 
ing the New Orleans that greets Jarret and Lexington 
on their first visit: “The smells were various, pungent: 
the tang of sassafras, the biscuit aromaof fat and flour 
roasting together into rich, dark roux, theintoxicating 
fragrance of jasmine, roses, magnolias, and gardenias, 
and the intense perfumes of the women—old, young, 
their complexions every shade from linen through 
honey, pecan, ebony—in expensive fabric or simple 
calico...” Brooks, inshort, operates one of the best time 
machines around. 

Lexington’s life alone provides enough protein for 
a novel. His original owners were a physician and a 
former slave named Harry Lewis; Lewis (in Brooks’s 
version, the fictional Jarret’s father) was cut out of the 
deal when Lexington was sold. Lexington ran four-mile 
heats, not the modern dashes we’re accustomed to, 
which meant that stamina and strategy—the grist for 
good racing stories—were paramount. He went blind 
at his peak. During the Civil War, he was spirited north 
to lllinois to save him from Confederate horse thieves. 
But Brooks stitches other stories into Lexington’s, 
tracking the reverberations of his life—and the lives 
of those who cared for and about him—through the 
twentiethcentury and into our own. Most significantly, 
she plumbs the odious absurdity of Jarret, like Lexing- 
ton, being deemed property, and the poisoned power 
dynamic that persists—and persists, and persists— 
after Emancipation. A shock of a plot swerve near 
the end throws it all into bitter relief. “A racehorse is 
amirror,” one character tells Jarret, “and a man sees 
his own reflection there.” A man, but also, in Brooks’s 
telling, anation too. @ 
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Smokies 


An homage toa 
delicious corner of 
Appalachia 


In his new food 
memoir, Fishing for 
Chickens (University 
of Georgia Press), the 
outdoorsman and 
writer Jim Casada 
makes an appetizing 
case that his Smokies 
stretch of the Appa- 
lachians serves upa 
distinct sliver of moun- 
tainmemory.Bornin 
1942 in Bryson City, 
North Carolina, Casa- 
dashares rollicking 
stories of hunting and 
fishing on his home 
turf, spanning Western 
North Carolina into 
East Tennessee. 

He also includes 
recipes that pinpoint 
the flavors of his 
family’s home-cooked 
meals—"“freshly 
caught trout wearing 
dinner jackets of 
stone-ground corn- 
meal fried to a golden 
turn and served 

with fried taters and 
onions,” hewrites; 
Cherokee succotash; 
blackberry cobbler; 
“finely chopped ramps 
atop a dishofscram- 
bled eggs cooked with 
real butter and part- 
nered witha cathead 
biscuit.’—CJ Lotz 
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CHARLESTON PLACE 


HISTORIC DOWNTOWN 


Iconic Legacy, 
New Chapter 


An independent, iconic landmark 
in the heart of Charleston’s historic 
district is redefining the legendary 
spaces and experiences the world 
has come to know with renewed 
passion, purpose, and intention. 
All to captivate the hearts and 
imaginations of a new generation. 


We can't wait to welcome you to 
Charleston’s living room. 


205 MEETING STREET CHARLESTON, SC 29401 


* 


CHARLESTONPLACE.COM 
RESERVATIONS: 800 611 5545 
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S.G. GOODMAN MINES THE HEART ONHER 
ARRESTING SOPHOMORE ALBUM 


By Matt Hendrickson 


n days when the singer-songwriter S.G. 
Goodmanisat herhome outside Murray, 
Kentucky, she likes to head out to her 
friend Mr. Bob’s place. A retired paint- 
ing professor at Murray State Universi- 
ty, Mr. Boblives on ahundred-acre piece 
of mostly untouched land on the edge 
of Calloway County. Goodman helps 
the eighty-year-old maintain the gardens and walk- 
ing trails, transplanting garlic bulbs that have been 
in the ground for more than forty years and clearing 
brush on the pathways by hand. For Goodman, who is 
thirty-three, what started as a jobto make someextra 
cash during the pandemic has developed into a deep 
friendship, as well as a respite from an increasingly 
cacophonous world. She’s a self-described old soul, 
adding that she’s most comfortable around people 
significantly older than she is. She mentions another 
three elderly people whom she considersclose friends 
and mentors. Goodmanis alsoa farmer’s daughter, so 
working outside and manual labor are in her blood. “It 
reallyscratches an itch,” she says. “I goout thereandit 
helps me center myself in a way that | don’t think alot 
of people understand.” 

It’s also a place that stimulates her songwriting. 
While she’s working, Goodman often comes up withwit- 
tylinesthat sherecites into her phone. (She has asear- 
ing sense of deadpan humor.) Her first record, 2020’s 
Old Time Feeling, was athis-is-where-I’'m-from album, 
aflag shoved defiantly intothe Western Kentucky dirt, 
held together bysparse, rickety folk and her distinctive 
voice, at once delicate and piercing. The songs grap- 
pled with growing up in a rural Southern community 
and stereotypes about the region and its people, while 
alsoimploring natives to stay and build a better South. 
Onhersublimenewrecord, Teeth Marks, sheturns the 
spotlight further inward with a collection of expertly 
crafted songs that alternate between hypnotic garage- 
rock vibes and ethereal, haunting acoustic tracks, with 
sharplyrics about busted relationships, friends strug- 
gling with addiction, and her own sexual identity. 

The tender “Patron Saint of the Dollar Store,” arue- 
ful musing on abreakup, is, she says, the first song she’s 
written about aspecificwoman. And in thewistful “The 
Heart of It,” lines like “Oh honey, why would you ever 
take that trip down South / I let you visit for free each 
timelopenmymouthup/Andhowaml gonnasaytomy 
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Goodman in Murray, Kentucky. Teeth Marksis outin June. 


heart / Your vacation’s over” make a compelling case 
that she’s become one of Americana’s richest chroni- 
clers of the human condition. The songs are unabash- 
edly introspective, but there’s also a palpable sense 
of freedom and looseness, the confidence of awoman 
stepping into a new phase of her life. Had it not been 
for the pandemic, a songlike that or the soaringalbum 
closer, “Keeper of the Time,” ameditation onthelasting 
impacts of trauma, might not have existed. “I wanted 
to explore how people operate,” she says. “I felt that 
writing these more personal songs was the natural 
thing to do given howisolated Iwas at the time.” 

Awell-read, deep thinker, Goodman grewupin Hick- 
man, Kentucky, the daughter of strict Southern Bap- 
tists, and most likely would have goneintotheseminary 
hadshebeenaboy. Instead, she decamped for Murray 
State, devouring religious texts to try to reconcile ques- 
tions about her faith and majoringin philosophy, witha 
minorincreative writing. Eventually, she found ahome 
in Murray’s nascent punk scene, centered around the 
local record store Terrapin Station and house shows 
at a residence dubbed the Tater Tot Mansion, where 
bands ontour would stop off for an extra gig anda floor 
tosleepon. Goodman plucked her bandmates from the 
Tater Tot crowd, trying tofind musiciansinterestedin 
playing something that didn’t require screaming vocals 
and ferocious guitars. “But little did they knowthat my 
sole job is to constantly annoy them,” she quips. 

With touring back in full force, Goodman laments 
that she won’t have as much time to spend with Mr. 
Bob. She calls him every day to make sure he’s doing 
okay. She misses traipsing through the two acres of 
moss that serves as his front yard. “Getting to take 
care of the moss and doing things Mr. Bob’s way has 
been really therapeutic for me,” she says. “As soon as 
?’mdonewithatour, the next morning ’mout there.” & 


Essential 
NOLA 


Tank and the Bangas 
irresistible magic 
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Tankandthe 
Bangas 
RED BALLOON 


Onits third studio 
album, New Orleans’ 
Tank and the Bangas 
decisively transfers 
the sizzle and pop of 
the band's live shows 
to songs that snap with 
NOLA jazz and funkas 
weilas some hip-hop 
poetry and disco soul. 
Dynamite front wom- 
an Tarriona “Tank” 
Ballleads theline 

with lyrios that tackle 
anxiety and self-love, 
and, on the sung/spo- 
ken word “Black Folk,” 
delivers an anthemic 
celebration of culture 
and resilience.—MH 


Ryan Hartley 


entral Florida 

here the Sun Shines Bright and Your Cares Fade Fast. 

hen it comes to incredible outdoor fun that your whole family will love, Florida's 
weetest Spot delivers—every time. Discover our attractions, activities, animals and 
ore at VisitCentralFlorida.com—including the new Peppa Pig Theme Park located 
eps from LEGOLAND?® Florida Resort's front gate. 
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Bugging Out 


CREEPY-CRAWLIES, NECKTIE LOVE, AND SUMMER SECRETS 
By Guy Martin 


Gotakid scared of spiders, aphids, worms, you 
name it. We need help, and fast. 

The joyous Huck Finn aspects of a Southern summer 
spent outdoors have been sadly reduced. The prob- 
lem you’re facing isthat everything is “unknown,” thus 
fearinducing. Soas youintroduce children tothe fauna 
in the back pasture, institute an aggressive handling 
program—trap everything you can find, ants, grass- 
hoppers, toads, a garter snake if one’s handy. The 
guiding precept is to make every species known, very 
much including the species that must not be handled, 
suchas black widows, brown recluses, scorpions, and 
vipers. My puckishly wise mother taught us a trick 
fromherchildhood on our great-grandfather’s South 
Alabama farm: Catch a june bug, tie a string around 
one of its legs, and anchor the tether’s other end to 
your child’s shirt. He or she will have a large, friendly 
insect buzzing around for the afternoon, an absurd 
companion, but that’s the point. Theclassic Southern 
scarab, in its iridescent green jacket, looks fearsome 
but isn’t. I’ve found it effective, as I’ve explained the 
menagerie tochildren, to eat some of the antsor chew 
onagrasshopper’sleg, casually, as one would onasprig 
of johnsongrass. They’re not half bad. Eating insects 
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= Have a burning question? Email editorial@gardenandgun.com 


does drive home the notion of the food chain, and the 
kids will dependably run around screaming. No, I’m 
not suggesting you bite the head off the snake. 


Does anybody really wear neckties anymore? 

The short answer is yes, this is the South, men in ties 
festoon the streetscape, and not just at weddings or 
to satisfy whatever club’s dress code. Moreworrisome 
than your question is the larger one it contains: Who 
are the killers culpable for the death of the idea of men 
wearing ties? The tragic erosion of neckwear dates to 
the go-go eighties and to the rise of Big Tech, whose 
founders, fresh out of school, inherited an unadorned 
style fromacombination of leftover California hippies, 
faux-laid-back Napawine squires, and stripped-down 
surfers. Wecan pinpoint the origins of thecrime to Sil- 
icon Valley and Redmond, Washington, because, as 
they rashly devoured American corporate life, Steve 
Jobs, his partner Steve Wozniak, and the Microsoft 
boys—Bill Gates, Paul Allen, et al——moved thenecktie 
to the fashion graveyard, RIP, game over. Gates did it 
with a Shetland sweater, but of this otherwise praise- 
worthy cabal, the most globally effective sartorial vil- 
lain was Jobs, whose trademark black mockturtleneck 
became the emblem of American entrepreneurial 
spirit now imitated by start-up wannabes from Kuala 
Lumpurto Oslo. For once, the South’s historical resis- 
tance to change serves it well as the antipode, which 
is why stalwarts in Memphis, Atlanta, Charlotte, and, 
not least, the ur-Southern neckwear empire of Wash- 
ington, D.C., still fly the flag. The takeaway? Soldier up, 
dammit. Next garden party youhit, don’t think “Steve 
Jobs.” Think “Atticus Finch.” 


We found a fine, top-secret swimming hole. 

Should we keep it to ourselves? 

Our best spies use this oxymoronic principle: By defi- 
nition, the second you know something, it’s nolongera 
secret. So, valuable though it can be tosecure what we 
know, one needs to operate as if that either has been or 
will shortly be betrayed. In the South, a superb swim- 
ming holecanact as aprized engine of down-home Zen 
inthe otherwise mad dash of life. Genetically disposed 
to hospitality as we are, the unforgiving geometry of 
sharing such a treasure means that you, as host, be- 
comean agent transforming the refuge into all that you 
do not seek, namely, a nightmare water park clogged 
with life-size alligator pool floats, crushed-up PBR 
cans, and shrieking kidsin shark-fin headgear. Inciden- 
tally, there’s no permanent solution to your quandary 
otherthan buying the property and fencing it off. Take 
the long view: In betraying this paradise, you’re not 
handing NATO decrypts to Putin; it’s summer in the 
South, andit’s anatural, God-given thought towant to 
swim in good water with good people. Why not ring up 
your friends, pack a great tailgate spread, and mosey 
on out? The best secrets in this old world may just be 
those left in plain sight. @ 
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Pure Bliss 
75 MILES 


Imagine yourself here. OCONEE 


Enjoy 374 miles of shoreline just 75 miles from Atlanta. ae a 


Dreamy summer days are closer than you think. Your Getaway is Closer. 


Fifteen years later, that collaborative spirit is only inten- 
sifying as Asheville’s music community moves into its next 


phase. Central to that effort is Citizen Vinyl, a combination 
record store, café, bar, venue, and recording studio, as well as 
the home of North Carolina’s first-ever vinyl pressing plant. 
The operation is situated in the old offices of the Asheville 
Citizen-Times newspaper, in a classic art moderne building 
that featuresconcrete, black granite, and sometwenty thou- 
sand pieces of glass that allow natural light to fill the twenty- 
two-foot-ceilinged rooms. 

Citizen Vinyl was founded in 2020 by North Carolina 
native Gar Ragland, who, when he moved back to the state 
from Brooklyn, set up shopinan Echo Mountain office where 
hecould continue his music production work. But as Asheville 
continued to blossom, Ragland realized there was aneed for 
a space that could serve as a de facto headquarters for the 
musiccommunity. “It wasa business opportunity, to be sure, 
but more importantly it’s functioning as a cultural landmark 
in downtown Asheville,” Ragland says. “It reminds both our 
homegrown community andits many visitors that we remain 
committed to celebrating the arts in this deep, rich history 
of music and manufacturing.” Citizen Vinyl’s record press 
operates seven days a week, twelve hours a day. The compa- 
ny just added a third machine, and thanks to the demand for 
vinyl combined with the shortage of plants, it’s already at 85 
percent ofits pressing capacity. 


Far left:Spencer Kelly 


Asheville’s 
New Sound 


HOW THE NORTH CAROLINA CITY'S 
MUSIC SCENE REPRESENTS AN 
EVOLVING ERA OF CREATIVITY 


sheville has along and rich musical legacy, and over 

the past twenty years, the scene has grown at a 

steady clip, fueled byan influx of artists who have pro- 

/ pelled it to become one ofthe premier music citiesin 

= the country. Iconic sites such as Echo Mountain Re- 

cording and the venerable clubthe Orange Peel have 

been two of the scene’s anchors. One could argue 

that Asheville’s debut on the world stage took place 

in 2007 when the multiplatinum rock band the Smashing Pump- 

kins took over the Peel for a nine-show residency. The band even 

took out an adin the Mountain Xpress, the city’s alt-weekly, togush 

about the creative spirit Asheville offers, From the ad: “What we 

could not haveanticipated...was the incredible outpouring ofsup- 

port and love we would receive from the city of Asheville.... Every- 

where we go, we have been greeted with encouragement, signs, 

gratitude, and some good old fashioned Southern hospitality that 
has made this stay truly happy.” 


But Citizen Vinyl is about 
more than just vintage tech- 
nology. In recent months, it has 
become a leader in the music NFT 
marketplace. NFTs (non-fungible 
tokens) are digital items fans can 
buy. Unlike a poster or a record, 
NFTs’ content can’t be held or 
placed on a wall; rather, it is from 
digital marketplaces such as 
Foundation. When the pandemic 
halted artists’ full-scale touring 
(the greatest source of income for 
most of them), several turned to 
selling NFTs for alternative reve- 
nue. Like many new markets, the 
NFT worldcan berife with counter- 
feits and nefarious actors, leading 
Ragland to create a solution via 
Citizen Vinyl. The brand’s propri- 
etary Vinylkey technology embeds 
a digital chip filled with multime- 
dia content designed by the artist 
into the actual vinyl album. By 
scanning the chip, the NFT owner 
is directed to a site where all the 
content—such as live footage or 
photo outtakes—lives on servers 
hosted by Vinylkey. Paired with 


Clockwise from far the tangible record, it’s the ultimate value-added proposition. 
left: Moses Sumney Singer-songwriter Moses Sumney was one of the first artists 
performs songs from 


to partner with Ragland on Vinylkey. In the summer of 2020, he 
from Blawkelachia; and his band recorded the Live from Blackalachia album, which 
fresh pressings at was released in late 2021. Ragland pitched Sumney onthe Vinyl- 
Citizen Vinyl; a show key concept, and the artist agreed to make a copy of the album 
at the famed Orange that contained the NFT chip. After Sumney announced the NFT, 
Peel venue. a fan quickly snapped it up—for a cool $5,000. “The tactile part 

of Vinylkey appeals to me,” Sumney says. “It’s the intersection 
between the physical realm and digital, bringing those components into the collector 
space and hopefully attracting new fans.” 

Ragland’s work with Vinylkey is helping drive a new initiative, connecting Asheville’s 
music and arts community with local tech entrepreneurs to cultivatealocal art and NFT 
marketplace. “It’s anew-wave economic development strategy,” Ragland says. “We have 
to support our local creatives with new web8 tools that can effectively increase their 
earnings and overall livelihoods.” 

Sumney had visited Asheville for years as a touring musician but made a perma- 
nent move there from Los Angeles in 2016, searching for amore bucolic lifestyle as well 
as acommunity where creativity was inherently baked in. “I wanted a small-town vibe 
with all the comforts of contemporary hipness and timeless nature,” he says. “When I 
moved, I told myself had to stay in Asheville for a year. But now I can’t imagine living 
anywhere else.” 

Even with one foot in the digital future, Asheville’s music scene remainsas vibrant 
as ever onthe ground. At aslew ofbeloved venues, the city’s live-music calendaris filled 
with local and touring acts, and for those wandering the downtown streets, sidewalk 
buskers offer a reliable soundtrack of old-school bluegrass. No matter its evolution, 
one thingis clear: Music will always be part of Asheville’s creative DNA. 


his latest record, Live 


Discover more at ExploreAsheville.com 
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Get Plugged In 


Catch ashow at one of Asheoille’s 
prized venues 


Asheville Music Hall 

With two venues under one roof— 
Asheville Music Hall and One Stop— 
this neighborhood favorite hosts weekly 
jamsandan eclectic main-stage lineup. 
ashevillemusichall.com 


The Grey Eagle Music Hall 
Asheville’s longest-running live-music joint, 
the Grey Eagleis agreat place to catch 
local acts andrisingstars across numerous 
genres. thegreyeagle.com 


Isis Music Hall & Kitchen 743 


Once a1930s movie house, Isis is today 
abuzzing destination for dinner anda 
show, from signature Tuesday Bluegrass 
Sessions to the new Asheville Lounge 
Sessions series. isisasheville.com 


The Orange Peel 

Named one of Rolling Stone's top five 
rock clubs in the country, this twenty- 
year-old clubis a true Asheville icon. 
theorangepeel.net 


Rabbit Rabbit 


Acollaboration between Orange Pee! 
Events and Asheville Brewing Company, 
Rabbit Rabbit is an open-air events space 
thathostssome of the city's biggest 
touring acts. rabbitrabbitavi.com 


Thomas Wolfe Auditorium 
Hometo the Asheville Symphony, the hall 
atthe Harrah's Cherokee Center Asheville 
hosts a variety of major musical acts. 
harrahscherokeecenterasheville.com 


Cc HOWCHOW 


AN ASHEVILLE CULINARY EVENT@SERIES 


S, Od 
Cumer © 


An Asheville 
Culinary Event Series 


JUNE 23-26 | AUGUST 4-7 
SEPTEMBER 8-11 


Join us to celebrate justly! 

Gather with us around the table all summer long, for 

fun, delicious, and educational events that celebrate 

and enrich the unique foodways of Southern Appalachia, 
while fostering conversation about issues that impact 

our community. 


TICKETS 
CHOWCHOWASHEVILLE.COM 
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A CELEBRATION OF SOUTHERN FOOD AND DRINK 


Morning Glory 


FRUIT PRESERVES STAR INA SURPRISING SCOTCH COCKTAIL 
By Wayne Curtis 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHNNY AUTRY GARDEN&GUN JUNE/JULY 2022 8&5 


JUBILEE 


uring the Long Sequester, so many peo- 
ple became makers of jams that the na- 
tion suffered a shortage of mason jars 
and lids; one jar vendor in 2020 report- 
eda600 percent spike in sales. We imag- 
ine basements from Arlington to Atlan- 
ta to Austin bristling with battalions of 
raspberry jam and orange marmalade 
stockpiled in quantities not seen since the height of 
the Cold War. 

What to dowithit all? Well, may we suggest that you 
makea drink? 

Jams consist mainly of fruit and sweetener, which 
is not too far removed from classic cocktail ingredi- 
ents. Lime and sugar compose a daiquiri, for instance, 
with a little rum added for diversion. And one might 
profitably adda tablespoon ofraspberry or blackberry 
jam to many shaken drinks, then pour them through 
a fine strainer to catch any pulp or seeds before sip- 
ping. When using jam inthis way, homemadesings, but 
store-bought is fine—although you should scrutinize 
thelabel. Don’t usea fruit spread that’s masquerading 
as a jam, or something loaded with extra ingredients 
that fails to enhance the flavor of the cocktail. The 
Bonne Maman line with the checkerboard lids works 
especially well. 

Naturally, jam brings to mind breakfast, and break- 
fast brings to mind this splendid English breakfast 
old-fashioned cocktail created by Tom Martinez, the 
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head bartender at Café Riggs in Washington, D.C. Mar- 
tinez starts with orange marmalade syrup, which es- 
sentially acts as aprestrained mixer, made by combin- 
ing five ounces of orange marmalade with one ounce 
of water ina saucepan, then heating it gently until del- 
iquesced into asyrup-like consistency. Strain out the 
peels and pith and bottle it, and it will keep for up toa 
month in the fridge. Then in goes a spot of tea in the 
form of Earl Grey bitters. The18.21 Bitters brand offers 
acommendable version (available online). Or make it 
yourself. The bitters adda hint ofsummer florals. 

As for the Scotch, view this as a nod to the Scottish 
Hebridean practice of enjoying a dram before break- 
fast. (This was once called a skalk, which translates 
from Scottish Gaelic as “a blow to the head.”) It’s best 
to use a lighter-bodied blended whisky here, and to 
save your single malts forthe snifter. Martinezis fond 
of Pig’s Nose, an affordable blended Scotch with both 
fortitude and backbone. 

Finally, just a hint of salt. “Salt makes all of the oth- 
er flavors pop,” Martinez explains. “It’s been a secret 
weapon at cocktail bars for the past five or six years 
now.” This was the first drink Martinez created when 
he joined the bar at Riggs, and he says he took his in- 
spiration from the high-ceilinged café and its elegant 
fare. “I wanted to make a drink that was evocative of a 
certain feeling—of high teas and marmalade.” 

Which brings to mind the assertion by the play- 
wright George Bernard Shaw: “Whisky is liquid sun- 
shine.” He wasn’t wrong. @ 


mn 


Enjoying a 
dram of Scotch 
before breakfast 
was once called 
askalk, which 
translates from 
Scottish Gaelic 
as “a blow to 
the head” 


English Breakfast Old-Fashioned 


Yield: I cocktail 

INGREDIENTS PREPARATION 
20z. blended Scotch Combine all ingredi- 
(unpeated) ents except garnish in 
% oz. orange amixing vessel. Add 
marmalade syrup* ice and stir for 20 sec- 
2 dashes Earl Grey onds until chilled. Pour 
bitters** over alarge cubeina 
Ismall pinch salt rocks glass. Garnish 
Orange peel, for with orange peel. 
garnish 


*To make the syrup, 
heat 5oz. orange 
marmalade and 
loz. water gently in 
asaucepanuntilit 
reaches a syrup-like 
consistency. Strain 
and bottle. 


**To make the 
bitters, place 2 Earl 
Grey tea bagsin 
4.0z. vodkaor other 
high-proof spirit 
and allow to infuse 
forat least 2 days 
and no more than 7. 
Squeeze liquid from 
bags and store the 
infusion in adasher 
or dropper bottle. 


* BILTMORE.COM 
% * 


Bong summer days are best spent 
with those we cherish most. BILTMORE 


ASHEVILLE, NC 
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ANATOMY OF A CLASSIC 


Salad Days 


THE DARLINGS OF SUMMER ALL PLAY WELL TOGETHER IN SALAD STAR 
EMILY NUNN’S HOMAGE TO THE SOUTH’S BOUNTY 


By Kim Severson 


or a brief period, everything that makes 
a Southern summer so delicious seems 
to peak at once. Peaches are heavy and 
sweet. Tomatoes crowd the kitchen count- 


sweet complementing spicy, and softness contrast- 
ing crunch. “I’d never really made salads that felt like 
they captured summer so aptly without regard for 
what you do and do not put together in a bowl,” she 


er. Blackberries and cucumbers seem to _ says. “It was like eating the earth.” MEET 
never stop growing. Re-creating the golden-hour salad requiresas much THE CHEF: 
It’salmost too much, whichis why Emily intuition asrecipe following. Ifcantaloupeor even mus- EMILY 
Nunn started tossing it all intoa salad. A cadines areat their best, invite them tothe party. The NUNN 
Virginia native who had lived in New York City and Chi- trickis to treat each component with care. Hand tear 
cago, NunnrecentlymovedtoAtlantaafterspending —_ fresh mozzarella. Seek out a variety of tomatoes for Hometown: 
the past few years living the solitary writer’s life ina anice balance of color and acid. Then, follow Nunn’s Galax, Virginia 


barnin Todd, North Carolina. She finished her memoir, 
The Comfort Food Diaries, which traced her journey of 
recovery from heartbreak, alcoholism, and the suicide 
of hercloseted gay brother, and then created what has 


salad-building architecture, which begins with a bed 
of soft herbs and textured lettuces. The ideais to end 
up with a more casual, inviting cousin to the classic 
composed salad. 


[tem she'd grab 


ifthe kitchen were 


burning down: 


becomeone of the most popular paid food newsletters Although you can certainly assemble the ingredi- BP ns 
onthe Substack platform, TheDepartment of Salad. ents onalarge platter and serve thesalad family style, trying to decide 
Part of Nunn’s inspiration for the newsletter were Nunn likes to prepare individual servings in wide, shal- that I’dendupapile 
the salads she began building almost every after- low bowls. That way, each person gets acombination ofashes. But the 
noon from the bounty ofaNorthCarolinasummer,a of allthegoodiesandcan then add as much good olive hob var wd 
balmduring the firstyear of the pandemic. “They were oiland fresh lemon juice as he or she likes. Have asmall they found meis 
golden-hour salads,” she says. “Dishes full of every- dish of flaky sea salt on the table and encourage ev- my Microplane.” 
thing that still felt good about thebeautiful,wounded = eryonetobegenerous withit. And don’t be shy about 
world wewereliving in.” makingabowl just for yourselfonasummer afternoon. Best book about 
The combinations were inspired. Who would have Salad, Nunn says, can be healing. “I won’t lie to you,” pe 
thought berries, peaches, and tomatoes would go so she told readers in her debut newsletter. “Ihave been Leer! 
well with avocado, basil, red onion, and radishes— —_ using saladasadrug. Andit works.” & Family Happiness. 
Itmade me want 
towrite about food. 
And Iloved 
Kitchen, by Banana 
: , Yoshimoto: food 
South ern quartered, and sliced pieces (more to taste) alarge bowl orona platter, asabalm for grief. 
2 big handfuls of big, % ofamedium red but individual servings make And Heidi,with 
Golden-Hour juicy blackberries onion, finely diced iteasier for each personto allthe cheowa” 
2 large ripe peaches, Chopped chives, get a good mix and dress 
Salad pitted and cutinto forgarnish the salad totaste.) Arrange One food that 
‘ é chunks (peeling is Very good extra- allremaining ingredients says the South: 
Yield: 4 servings personal preference) virgin olive oil except the onionandherbsin “Forme,as 
INGREDIENTS 2largeripe tomatoes or 2 lemons, cutinto separate little patches atop a Virginian, it’s 
5B aa two handfuls of big cherry wedgesand seeded the greens. Sprinkle with spoon bread, 
4 to 6 handfuls ofsoft tomatoes, cut into chunks Flaky sea salt, such the remaining herbs, diced followed by 
greens, 5: uch as butter 8or4plums, cutinto as Maldon onion, and ohopped chives. pimento cheese.” 
lettuce, LittleGem chunks (optional) Serve at the table with 
lettuce, andarugula 2avocados, cut in half, PREPARATION lemon wedges, a cruet of 
Ibig handful of mixed pitted, andsliced Toss together greens and olive oil, and flaky seasalt, 
fresh herbs, suchas basil, A big handful ofradishes, about two-thirds of the encouraging everyones to 
mint, and parsley, torn trimmed andsliced herbs, then use them toline dress the salad with oil, 
Ilarge cucumber, Jlargefresh mozzarella 4shallow bowls. (Youcan lemonjuice, anda generous 
peeled, seeded, ball, tornor cutinto small also construct thesalad in amountof salt. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY LARA TOMLIN; PHOTOGRAPH BY JOHNNY AUTRY 


Food and prop stylingby Charlotte Autry 
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Forging History 
A ONE-OF-A-KIND KNIFE FROM BLADESMITH QUINTIN 
MIDDLETON TELLS HIS FAMILY’S STORY 


By Jai Jones 
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o two of Quintin Middleton’s handmade 

culinary knives are exactly the same. At 

| his workshop in St. Stephen, South Car- 

olina, the bladesmith has crafted distinc- 

tive tools for ahost of top Southern chefs 

since founding Middleton Made Knives 

in 2010. But nonehold quitethe meaning 

of one he made last year when a friend 

commissioned him to create a knife with the request 

that he make something truly special. “I thought, what 

can be deeper than my ancestral history?” Middleton 

says. The result is a beautiful eight-inch chef’s knife 

that in its own way represents theugly truths ofslavery 

in the South. He considered every element, beginning 
with the oak handle. 

Alittle while back, Middleton had gotten acallfrom 
Charleston’s Middleton Place, a former plantation 
where his ancestors were once enslaved, about some 
trees that a hurricane had uprooted there, including 
a centuries-old live oak. For Quintin, that wood rep- 
resented something that witnessed firsthand what 
his ancestors lived through, and turning it into some- 
thing beautiful became a way to reclaim the narrative 
of slavery and its role in his family’s history. He chose 
tomakethe bladein Damascus steel, whichis built with 

layers that in the forging pro- 
cess reveal contrasting wave- 
From left: The eight- like patterns. That, too, spoke 
eh ei to the knife’s larger meaning. 


Middleton’s anvil at eS ¥ E 

jib Siuth Conslind “If you think about history, 
workshop; the blade- it’s all woven through time,” 
smith with the knife. Middleton says. “History can 


be dark, and sometimes light, 
but there’s a mixture of both 
that makes it what itis.” 

Though the piece tells a story visually, a final as- 
pect brings thenarrative full circle, andthat’s evident 
the moment it’s held in the hand. Typically, chef’s 
knives are thin, light, and precise tools. But Middleton 
purposefully crafted this oneto be thicker and heftier 
than normal, a tangible symbol of its emotional weight. 
“So even though the handle and the Damascus steel 
look very pretty,” he says, “I wanted this knife to pro- 
vide a constant reminder that you’re holding a piece 
that represents something heavy.” 
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Alex Travel Bag in Valencia Cider & Valhalla Nutmeg 
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WHAT’S IN SEASON 


Hot Potatoes 


WHETHER IN FOURTH OF JULY TATER 
SALAD OR BREAKFAST HASH, THE GERMAN 
BUTTERBALLIS A NEXT-LEVEL SPUD 


By Jenny Everett 


athering around the table every eve- 
ning was a nonnegotiable part of Bran- 
don Chavannes’s upbringing. “We had 
dinner as a family every night at six 
thirty. You could set your watch by it,” 
says the executive chef of the Betty, a 
seasonally minded restaurant and bar 
in Atlanta. While those meals featured 
comforting ingredients such as yams—a reflection of 
his Jamaican heritage—these days he often reaches 
for another standout tuber when preparing food for 
family or friends: the German Butterball potato. An 
Idaho farmer introduced this relative newcomer in 
1988, and it’s also known as the “butterless potato” 
thanks to its naturally buttery flavor. That richness, 
combined with its density and creaminess, madeit an 
instant hit among chefs. Chavannes loves to use the 
yellow-fleshed summer spudin potatosalads, mashed 
potatoes, hash, corn and potato soup, and homemade 
gnocchi. You can pick up German Butterballs at most 
summer farmers’ markets orin the “locally grown” sec- 
tion of your grocery store. Make sure thereareno soft 
spots or sprouting eyes and that the skin is bright and 
unbroken. They’ll keepin acool, dark place fora couple 
of weeks, so grab abunchand start planning yourown 
family feast. Although Chavannes cherishes his child- 
hood dinners, breakfast has becomehis favorite meal 
for sharing food withloved ones—and Butterballs fried 
inacast-iron skillet and topped with créme fraiche (see 
recipe) are a rise-and-shine winner. “Breakfast is in- 
herently such acomforting experience,” he says, “and 
with a little finesse and the right ingredients, it can 
become something really special.” & 
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THE GHEF 
RECOMMENDS: 


Crispy 
Butterball 


Breakfast 


Potatoes 
Yield: 3-4. 
servings 


INGREDIENTS 
PAtlb.German 


Butterball 
potatoes, peeled 
and quartered 

I tbsp. canolaoil 
2tbsp. butter 

4 tbsp. creme 
fraiche 

LT tsp. whole 
grain mustard 
1tsp. minced dill 
itsp. minced chives 
¥% clove garlicplus 
4cloves, minced 
Salt and pepper, 
totaste 

lemon 


Y%largered 
onion, diced 
80z.smoked 
salmon 

Fresh herbs, for 
garnish (sorrel, 
chives, dill, or 
parsley) 

Flaky seasalt 


PREPARATION 
Bring alarge pot of 
salted water to aboil. 
Add potatoesand 
cook untiltender— 
about 8to 10 min- 
utes—then strain and 
let sitinthe colander 
for several minutes. 
Meanwhile, heat a 
cast-iron skillet over 
medium heat, then 
add oil and swirlto 
coat the pan. Whenoil 
is hot, add potatoes. 
Resist the urgeto 
stirthem untilthey're 
browned on one side, 
about 6 to 8 minutes. 
At that point, add 
butter and toss gently. 
Again, let them sit until 
browned, another 5 
minutes orso. While 
potatoes arecooking, 


ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN BURGOYNE 


mix créme fraiche, 
mustard, dill, chives, 
and Yaclove of garlicin 
asmall bowl.Season 
with salt, pepper, and 
asmail squeeze of 
lemon juice. Once 
potatoes are browned, 
addred onionand 
remaining garlictothe 
skillet. Turn offheat 
andtossafewtimesto 
incorporate. Season 
with salt and pepperto 
taste. Place the crispy 
potatoes onaplate, 
then gently foldor roll 
salmoninto1-inch 
strips and arrange 
them randomly inthe 
crevices between 

the potatoes. Usea 
spoon todrizzle the 
créme fraiche sauce 
overthe salmon and 
potatoes, and garnish 
with herbs. Finish with 
sea salt andanother 
squeeze of lemon. 
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Allayalon and adventure, your getaway is ready. Savor the moment | VISIT 


. . . . s a 
y dining at one of our eclectic downtown eateries, creating your own Winston 
raft Draft Crawl, strolling through lush heirloom gardens, or sampling 


ward-winning wines from our 45+ nearby wineries. Pack your bags. Salem. 
srab your keys...and look forward to traveling back to Winston-Salem. a 


SIP & SAVOR | GET HOPPY | NIBBLE & NOSH 
Jadkin Valley Wine Tours | Downtown Craft | Moravian Culinary 
and [aslings | Brewery Crawl | “Trai 


Plan your summer getaway at VisitWinstonSalem.com 
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Capital Flavor 


SAVORING A LONG WEEKEND 
IN COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 


ne ofthecountry’s oldest planned cities, Columbia, South Carolina, has along 
andstoried legacy. Hometothe University of South Carolinaand the seat ofthe 
Palmetto State government, the city has attracted academics, intellectuals, 
and innovators over its last two centuries, positioning itself as a prominent 
cultural hub. Despite its far-reaching history, Columbia still has the feel ofa 
city ontherise. Today, a slew of captivating experiences draw visitors to Soda 
City, whilethe local culinary scene continues to grow. Tocapturethe magic of 
this evolvinglocale, North Carolina-based content creator Linda Nguyen, the 
voice behind the food and travel blog Girl Eats World, embarked on a three-day adventure 
through the capital city. 

Astone’s throwaway from UofSC’s picturesquecampus, thehistoric Graduate Columbia 
makesaworthy weekend homebase. A former universityinn, the boutiquestayis known forits 
spiritedyet stylish interiors anda desirable proximity tothe bustling downtown. Ontheirfirst 
evening, Nguyen and her traveling companion, her friend Karina Perez, began with acocktail 
at Smoked, a polished oyster bar in areimagined nineteenth-century mercantile building, 
before moving onto Hendrix for dinner. A Columbia mainstay, this chef-driven diningroom 
and rooftop bar is focused on local, sustainable fare. “We were also lucky enough to meet 
the chef, Frank Bradley,” Nguyen says. Born and raised in Columbia, Bradley celebrates the 


region’s native ingredients viaa menu filled with seasonal produce from area farms. 


For something more casual, Columbia’s 
restaurant sceneruns the gamut from laid- 
back pubs to quaint cafés. In the historic 
Five Points neighborhood, Publico Kitch- 
en & Tap is well-loved for its creative “Lat- 
Asian” cuisine (thinktraditional chilaquiles 
alongside chicken and Hong Kong-style 
“bubble waffles” at brunch). The Spotted 
Salamander Cafe, a favorite of Nguyen’s, 
serves inventive Southern fare in acharm- 
ing, light-filled space. “This was one of our 
best meals,” Nguyen says. “We tried the 
pimento cheese fondue, which we’re still 
thinking about.” For dinner, the blogger 
also recommends Black Rooster, a lively 
brasserie with globally influenced cuisine. 
Here, the duowas delighted by the “French- 
ish” okonomiyakiandthebun thitnwéng— 
thelatter “a Vietnamese dish grew up on,” 
Nguyen says. 

Between meals, there’s never a dull mo- 
ment in the city. On Saturday mornings, 
Main Street is taken over by the European- 
inspiredSoda City Market, anodetocreativ- 
ity and cross-cultural sharing. Celebrating 
artistry in every form, the market features 
some150 vendors offering everything from 


From top: Saturday morning at the Soda City 
Market; brunch at Publico; French toast and 
croissant sandwiches at the Gourmet Shop; the 
Spotted Salamander Cafe’s famed desserts. 


local produce, baked goods, and crafts to 
street food snacks—including the Spanish 
paella from Paella’South that Nguyen and 
Perez devoured on their visit. On a sun- 
ny afternoon, a trip to the award-winning 
Riverbanks Zoo & Garden makes another 
delightful diversion, as does a meandering 
stroll down Devine Street, a boutique-dot- 
ted quarter of Columbia’s historic district 
where enviable shopping can be found. 

For a true taste of the city’s cultural 
chops, avisitto the Columbia Museum of Art 
isinorder. OneofColumbia’s proudestinsti- 
tutions, the museum opened in1950 andhas 
grownwiththecity over seventy-plus years. 
Eachseason, themuseumhostsaslateofim- 
pressive events, including some ofthe most 
noteworthy exhibitions that pass through 
the South. Nguyen and Perez caught an 
immersive installation by Pakistani Amer- 
ican artist Anila Quayyum Agha during 
their trip, and this summer, a forty-artist 
celebration of American impressionism 
andamesmerizinginstallationby Amanda 
McCavour are among the buzzed-about 
highlights. Happenings like these make 
Columbia the dynamic locale that it is; 
even with suchdeeproots, the community 
always has something new to discover. 


Plan yourown weekend getaway at 
ExperienceColumbiaSC.com 


Nothing compares to saying 
“cheers” in person. Here’s to old 
friendships and good times in 
Columbia SC. Raise your glass 
and find more ways to explore at 
ExperienceColumbiaSC.com 


COLUMBIA 
SC 
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For the Love of the Cuban 


MIAMP’S INVITING SANGUICH JUST MIGHT BE THE START OF A SANDWICH EMPIRE 


his is it,” a father says to his daughter 
as she reaches for a Cuban sandwich, 
pressed with rendered lard, sliced on 
the diagonal, and stacked in a gold- 
rimmed basket to reveal the layers of 
ham, roasted pork, Swiss cheese, and 
pickles within. “This is it,” the daughter 
saystohermother, pulling at astrandof 
cheesethat has melted down the side of the bread and 
gone brown under the weight and heat of a cast-iron 
machine that looks like a supersized trouser press. 
Then mother, father, and daughter snap photos of 
their sandwiches to post on social media. 

Flower boxes framethe entrance to Sanguich, ashot- 
guncafé on Calle Ocho, the main dragin Miami's Little 
Havana. Tourists walk the palm-shaded streets here 
to shop for guayabera shirts and fat cigars. Cubans 
began immigrating here in great numbers after the 
1959 revolution, and today, Cuban Americans wheel 
into Sanguich hungry for a taste of the island nation 
their forebears left behind. 

From a street window, clerks serve milkshakes, 
called batidos, churned with mamey or banana. And 
cafécon leche incup-and-saucer sets blazoned withthe 
gold Sanguich logoscript. Open asabrick-and-mortar 
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business since 2018, Sanguich gets the look right: Ce- 
ment floortiles, ina mosaic of jade and caramel, reflect 
the deep green of the paneled walls. A white marble 
counter, set with bentwood stools, divides the galley 
kitchen from a row of two-top tables. Spanglish is the 
mother tongue. The band jCubanismo!, heavy on the 
conga and trumpet, plays from overhead speakers. 

Sanguich conjures memories of Cuba, where what 
we now call Cuban sandwiches, built on long, downy 
loaves, most likely emerged inthe late nineteenth cen- 
tury. But husband-and-wife owners Daniel Figueredo 
and Rosa Romero rely onmoderntechnology as much 
as memories. She manages operations, from provision- 
ing to training. He grows the business and serves as 
engineer and architect. 

“think in amechanical fashion,” Figueredo says of 
developing Sanguich. He previously worked for the 
watches and jewelry division of Louis Vuitton. That’s 
another way of saying that he knows howto make and 
exhibit beautiful products, worthy of Instagram posts 
by afamily of three. And Romeroknows howto design 
teachable processes, executed by kitchen crews. 

Figueredo and Romero believe that the tradition- 
al Cuban sandwich has suffered a long decline. “The 
Cuban sandwich was our fast food,” Figueredo says, 
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Above, from left: 
Owners Daniel 
Figueredoand 
Rosa Romero; the 
Sanguich Cuban; 
hungry customers. 
Below: A sideof 
croquetas. 


Wtustration by Wechael Spitz 


speaking of both Cubaand Miami. “It was what we put 
in our lunch boxes.” But that’s gone now, he says. “We 
have lost our ability to determine what is a great Cu- 
ban.” With Sanguich, they aim to reintroduce the old 
Cuban sandwich to anew Miami. 

Flat-screens, mounted above theassembly stations, 
monitor the time between the moment you order at 
the counter and when your sandwich arrives. Tickets 
pop up with adigital ding. Figueredo paces thekitchen, 
bantering with customers. “Wesous vide our top round 
for sixteen hours,” he says of the beef at thecore of his 
pancon bistec sandwich, stacked with shoestring po- 
tatoes and smeared with ared bell pepper sauce. “We 
make our own pickles,” he reminds regulars who flock 
forthe traditional Cuban sandwiches that are his best 
sellers. “We brine our own hams. Our mustard takes 
twenty days to ferment and mellow.” 

A similar effort came out of New Orleans after the 
levee failures that followed Hurricane Katrinain 2005. 
In 2008, Ben Wicks, who had cooked in fine-dining 
restaurants, opened Mahony’s, a po’boy shop where, 
instead of relying onimports, he used Louisianashrimp 
and local tomatoes. He hand cut the potatoes for his 
french fry po’boys, drenchedin gravy. And hedeclared 
that po’boys were defining symbols of his city, under 
existential threat, awaiting renaissance. 


AESTHETICS AND W& 


Like Wicks, Figueredo and Romeroalsolavishatten- 
tion on their sides. Croquetas here are fat nubs, raspy 
with panko on the outside, creamed with ham on the 
inside, and served with bullets of vinegary mojo sauce. 
Chewy, dense, and delicious, plantainfries, cutintothin 
twigs, get deep-fried to order. Built on a base of plan- 
tain chips, nachos come topped with house-roasted 
pork and drizzled with garlic-cilantro aioli. Each taste 
signals less a reinvention than a reanimation of the 
Cuban American sandwich shop playbook. 

“A sandwich is a relatable thing,” Figueredo says. 
“We give everyone the opportunity to sit at the same 
counter and break bread.” Toasted until the loaves are 
so crisp that they’re really all crust, sandwiches here 
are more than fuel for a day of work or play. They are 
totems of identity and hallmarks of pleasure, and with 
alittle luck they willsoon be more widely available. 

Owing to the systems Figueredo and Romero have 
developed, Sanguich can now turn out more than five 
hundred sandwiches a day. They are building a com- 
missary that willservethree new Miami-area locations 
slated to open this year. Goldbelly shipping is already 
online. “We want to be the company that represents 
Cubatothis country,” Figueredo says. Plans for Chica- 
goand New York are afoot. Then your city, and, hope- 
fully, mine. © 
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Hot Spot 


Cafe La Trova’s 
Cuban flavor 


Just east of Sanguich, 
dashing menin black 
vests with red lapels 
work the gleaming 
wood bar, stirring Hem- 
ingway daiquiris in the 
slanted happy-hour 
light. Cuban musicians 
sing from aside stage 
set like a Havana street 
scene. A joint project 
of barman and Cuba 
native Julio Cabrera 
and chef Michelle 
Bernstein of Miami, 
Cafe La Trova excels 
as abarroomand as 
arestaurant, where 
mezoal-marinated 
fried calamari and 
whole snapper in esca- 
bechedraw crowds for 
dinner and, eventually, 
dancing. —JTE 
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IN KENTUCKY, “BACK TO NATURE” 
TAKES YOU TO A WHOLE NEW LEVEL. 


Visit and you'll discover the only thing ordinary here, is the unexpected. 


(Rés is ‘Kentucky = Come see for yourself. — 


kentuckytourism.com 
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BEST OF THE BLUEGRASS STATE 

Horses, Bourbon & Outdoor Fun 

Discover the rolling farms and working barns nestled in Kentucky 
Horse Country, then get a taste of the Bluegrass State’s iconic 
spirit at distillery tours throughout Bourbon Country and beyond. 
Explore an outdoor wonderland of stunning caves, gorges, 
woods and waters, then savor signature flavors that have been passed 
down through generations. 
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A PLACE CALLED ETOWN 

Play Outdoors in Bourbon’s Backyard 

Savor the full Kentucky bourbon experience in Elizabethtown, centrally 
located on the Kentucky Bourbon Trail. That makes it a great homebase for 
touring local distilleries, unwinding at Bourbon Barrel Tavern or indulging 
in ... bourbon ice cream! This is also the state’s first certified urban 
Kentucky Trail Town, offering easy access to the area’s outdoor recreation 
not far from downtown amenities. 

touretown.com 


A SPIRITED DESTINATION 

Taste the Flavors of Bullitt County 

Soak up the sights, sounds and flavors of the Wine & Whiskey Trail 
showcasing four award-winning wineries and two distilleries. Tour the 
granddaddy of them all - James B. Beam Distilling Company — then dine at 
its new restaurant, The Kitchen Table. When you’re ready to call it a day, 15 
great Bourbon Country hotels nearby offer a good night's sleep. 


travelbullitt.org 
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VISIT BARDSTOWN 

Bourbon Capital of the World 

Where else can you enjoy 11 unique distillery experiences all within 
16 miles of one of the most beautiful small towns in America? Only in 
Bardstown, a lovely Kentucky city that serves up an alluring blend of both 
modern and historic distillery tours, exclusive tastings, cocktail classes, 
rooftop bars and more to cap off your visit! 


visitbardstown.com 
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IN THE GARDEN 


A Cashiers 
Mountain 
Caseade 


TERRACES BOLSTER 
AFLORAL NORTH 
CAROLINA WONDERLAND 


By CJ Lotz 


wa. 
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GOOD 
HUNTING 


oices carry across Sherry Hodge’s back- 
yard garden in Cashiers, North Caroli- 
na, where giant terrace steps lead down 
through lush white hydrangea blossoms, 
dark red dahlias, and sunny zinnias be- 
forelanding in ameadowthat overlooks 
Lake Glenville. “I’ve heard fishermen 
from their boats out there going, ‘Look 
at that garden!’ when they see me cutting flowers,” 
Hodge says. “I laugh and flex my muscles at them, but 
I didn’t build this on my own.” 

Hodge and her husband have for decades spent 
summers in these mountains, driving up from their 
home in St. Augustine, Florida. Raised in a farming 
family, Hodge wanted to plant a mountainside gar- 
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Clockwise from left: Sherry 
Hodge and her English cocker 
spaniel, Willie, with a view of 
Lake Glenville; Willie resting 
onafaux bois chair; Casa 
Blanca lilies. Previous page: 
An Orange Symphony dahlia. 


den, but the hilly terrain intimidated her. Then, as a 
birthday gift to herself some eight yearsago, shecalled 
onateam oflocallandscape pros who knewhowtonav- 
igate sharp slopes. “A rule in my family is: Spend your 
money locally, always,” she says. 

She hired an entirely Cashiers-based team: John 
Warren, to assess the property and install the design 
as landscapecontractor; Wayne Miller for grading and 
stonework; and Mary Palmer Dargan, alandscape ar- 
chitect whose work spans much of the Southeast as 
well as projects in Europe and the U.S. Virgin Islands. 
“We were facing this steep slope that they didn’t know 
what todowith,” Dargan recalls, “so wecreatedaseries 
of terraces that cascade through the woods.” 

The team brought in Tennessee Crab Orchard 
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GOOD 
HUNTING 


sandstone, quarried from the Cumberland Plateau, 
as landing pads and steps. “We wanted to make the 
garden friendly,” Dargan says, “with slabs that are big 
and wide, but not too tall, soyoucan pause in between 
each step.” With the framework set, Hodge turned 
to the local gardener Amanda Morgan for advice on 
plants that would thrive in the cool mountain air. 

“We have ahydrangea that does well here called Lit- 
tle Lime, which fades from a beautiful green to light 
pink,” Morgan says, describing how certain hydran- 
geas tend to survive a late mountain spring better 
than showy blue and purple varieties. “I sectioned the 
garden out by color, sothat there’s color moving from 
oneareatothenext. It goes from pink to white to purple 
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tolemon yellow flowing over the terraces.” She plant- 
ed indigo salvia, white flowering tobacco, andatypeof 
goldencreeping zinniacalled Million Suns. “*Youcanbe 
walking through the garden and take a different path 
oneachlevel,sothat you have awhole different garden 
wherever you stand.” 

Thestars of the property bloominlate summer and 
early fall. “Dahlias,” Morgan says. “I’m crazy about 
dahlias, so we went overboard. You cannot have too 


Clockwise from 

far left: The winding 
stone pathway; 
anew dahlia that 
gardener Amanda 
Morgan added 
lastyear; Hodge 
cutting flowers. 
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CREATE YOUR MOMENTS. 


When you finally carve out time for a much-needed guys night — these are the 
moments that we remember, And these moments are why we created Belgard 


Rooms to help inspire your next hardscape project. 
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GOOD 
HUNTING 


Limelight hydran- 
geas and dahlias 
arranged by Hodge; 
black-eyed Susans 
create a meadow 
effectin summer. 


many dahlias in amountain garden.” The leggy flowers 
comeinjust about every shade—crimson, cream, pink, 
purple, yellow—and Morgan spends the winter hunt- 
ing for new varieties to plant each spring. One year, 
she discovered an exotic dahlia called My Hero that 
produced huge blooms of deep magenta and white. “I 
always stagger thedahlias around and toward theback 
ofa bed,” Morgan says, “because they’re so tall anda 
beautiful backdrop.” 

Steps outside the house, Hodge perches on the top 
terrace eachmorning, settling into the private nook she 
created from arustic faux bois chair and table. “I’m in 
my slippers with acup of coffee,” she says, “and lalways 
take my clippers with me just in case] see something! 
can’t live without that day.” Anarmful of hydrangeas for 
adinner party, perhaps, adozennasturtium bloomsto 
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decorate achocolate cake, one striking dahlia for fam- 
ily coming to stay in the guesthouse, or even a bridal 
bouquet for a casual wedding. “We have many friends 
who have lost their spouses but have found love later 
in life,’ Hodge says. “Getting to do their flowers from 
my own gardenis an honoranda tribute to friendship.” 

Theteam who built Hodge’s cutting gardenkept her 
love of floral arranging in mind, choosing lush greenery 
that both fills out the hillside and makes for beautiful 
bouquets. “We planted Queen Anne’s lace and purple 
yarrow, and lady’s mantle with big fat leaves,” Hodge 
says. “I love the texture of the lamb’s ears and the 
creeping Jenny that just pops down the steps.” She, 
too, breezily pops down those graceful steps, her En- 
glish cocker spaniel, Willie, trailing along as she de- 
scends into flowers. @ 


As the birthplace of barbecue, South Carolina's rich tradition 
of slow and low cooking generates truly unforgettable flavor, 
like Darius Rucker’s favorite—the legendary pulled pork and 
ribs from Rodney Scott's. Discover what sets South Carolina 


barbecue apart at 5 
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UMBRELLA 
ANDCHAIR 
Thenostalgic looks of 
this fringed umbrella 
andmatching striped 
recliner come courte- 
sy of the brains behind 
Business & Pleasure 
Co., Australians who 
understand beach- 
going tothecore 
“($299 each; business 
aadpleasureco.com), 


COOLER — 
Yeti improved on the 
durability and versa- 
oft 


Now you don’tneed 
tolive atthe beach 
tofeelasifyoudo, 
thanks tothis hand- 
some portable shower 
fram Weston Table 
thathooks up to 

any standard garden 
hose ($575; 
westontable.com), 


BAG 
Fromafar this 
beauty ofa tote bag 
by Naghedi looks 
like leather, but it’s 
‘actuailyaweven __ 
neoprene that stands 
uptosaitand sun 
and lets sand slide 
right through ($3l6; 
naghedinyc.corm). 
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ROUBAIX 


Roubaiz is an elegant accessory brand that allows alumni to express support for their beloved alma maters. 
Our mission is to create exquisite accessories that are handmade in New York and Florida using wild 


alligators, sustainably sourced from Louisiana and tanned in Georgia. 


Collin’s Women’s Belt & Wyatt Clutch Miller Belt Bag & Selma Credit Card Holder Wyatt Clutch 


SUSTAINABLY SAVING LOUISIANA’S WETLANDS. 


Please visit us online — we are proud to offer a range of colors. 


ROUBAIX.US 


u|/(888)ROUBAIX &|HELLO@ROUBAIX.US @]| @ROUBAIX.US f]| @ROUBAIX.US 


A Daytona Beach 
Daydream 


DISCOVERING THE ATLANTIC 
COAST CITY'S LUXURIOUS SIDE 


hen most think of Daytona Beach, 

Florida, visions of the city’s ubiqui- 

tous hallmarks will almost certainly 

come to mind: the Daytona 500, the 

j LPGA International golf club, and 

the city’s white-sand centerpiece, 

known far and wide as the World’s 

Most Famous Beach. While these 

may be among the destination’s best-known calling 

cards, there’s more tothe Atlantic coast city than first 

meets the eye—especially in the realm of elevated ex- 

periences. For the refined traveler, Daytona Beach is 

rife with vacation-worthy indulgences, from coveted 

beachfront accommodations to fine dining and world- 
class cultural pursuits. 

Thecity of Daytona Beach runs alongtwenty-three 
miles of pristine shores. As much as five hundred feet 
wide at lowtide, the city’s expansive beaches offeram- 
pleroomtoroam, allowing visitors toeasily claim their 
own patch of paradise for the day. Frequently named 
among Florida’s best surfing destinations, Daytona 
Beachis alsoagreat place tocatch a wave—orlearnto 
ride one. Local instructors and surf shops are abun- 
dant, allowing newcomers to give the sport a whirl. 


Fromfar left: 

A bird's-eye view of the 
Daytona Beachshore- 
line; shopping at the 
One Daytonacomplex. 


For the less adrenaline inclined, however, 
paddleboard excursions are another pop- 
ular aquatic pastime, with various local 
outfitters ready to guide guests through 
quieter waterways. 

Back on dry land, leisure activities 
abound, be it gallery-hopping, window- 
shopping, or taking in some history. With 
a-state-of-the-art planetarium and vast 
visual art collections, the Smithsonian- 
affiliated Museum of Arts & Sciences is a 
great place to start, while local creative 
spaces such as Gallery500, featuring ro- 
tating works by regional contemporary artists, make worthy stops aswell. 
In nearby Ormond Beach, The Casements is another must-see site. The 
former winter home of philanthropist John D. Rockefeller, the breathtak- 
ing estate and its gardens are now open for public tours Monday through 
Saturday. And ifabit of retail therapyis what you crave, take astrollthrough 
the Riverfront Shops of Daytona Beach, where you'll discover dozens of local 
boutiques and an excellent farmers’ market. 

Boasting a collection of prized restaurants, Daytona Beach’s culinary 
sceneis also making waves. Fresh-caught seafood stars on countless menus, 
in settings from barefoot beach bars to upscale dining rooms. In the north 
tower of the Hilton Daytona Beach Oceanfront Resort, Hyde Park Prime 
Steakhouse is one polished example. Its breezy outdoor terrace is perfect 
for people watching on the beach or listening in on asummer concert at 
the Daytona Beach Bandshell below, all while savoring raw bar bites or a 
decadent surfand turf. In the city’s historic district, The Cellar Restaurant 
makes for a romantic evening on the town. Located in the former home of 
President Warren G. Harding, it specializes in fine Italian fare, centered 
onanimpressive array of house-made pastas. For a nightcap, pay a visit to 
the upstairs bar at Rose Villain Ormond Beach, devoted to craft cocktails, 
desserts, and absinthe tastings. 

At day’send, several waterfront hotels offer lavish accommodations and 
achancetorecharge. In the quiet community of Daytona Beach Shores, the 
Shores Resort &Spabeckons with oceanside firepits, private cabanas, and 
abeachsidetiki bar, not to mention the well-appointed Indulge Spa. Mean- 
while, some of the best sunset views can be spotted from an upper-floor 
room at the Daytona Grande Oceanfront Resort, where clean, modern in- 
teriors and sweeping windows create aluxe, inviting atmosphere. 

Whether visitors spend their getaway cruising the waters at sunset, 
playing a few rounds at the area’s celebrated golf clubs, or simply kicking 
back in a private cabana, Daytona Beach is quick to enchant with its many 
sun-soaked luxuries. 


To discover more of the city, and plana trip of your own, 
visit DaytonaBeach.com 
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Daytona Beach is known as the World’s Most Famous Beach for a4 reason. 


We're famous for our 23 miles of iconic, beautiful beaches. But we're also famous for luxurious 
hotels, incredible dining, romantic getaways, shopping and a myriad of ways to relax and have 
fun. Ready to enjoy everything we're famous for? 

Plan your getaway at DaytonaBeach.com today. 
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° ADD THE WILDSUMMER 
VINE TO YOUR NEXT 
DINNER PARTY 
By Haskell Harris 


For Sara York Grimshaw, the heady 
scent of Japanese honeysuckle her- 
alds the arrival of warmer weather, 
hununingbirds, butterflies, and 
bees. “I love how ambitious and 
sturdy it is all the way through sum- 
mer,” says the Charleston, South 
- Carolina, floral designer. “Every 

other plant in the garden will be 
suffering from the intolerable heat 
but not honeysuckle—it continues 
to thrive.” That tenacity also feeds 
its infamous invasiveness, so Grim- 
shaw makesingenious use of the 
bounty by creating a living chande- 
lier for alfresco suppers. She typi- 
cally harvests twice as much asshe 
needs, then tucks aclear glass vase 
of water into a hanging container, 
positioning the prettiest vines in 
the water and allowing them tospill 
out over the planter. Star jasmine 
and passion vine make fine substi- 
tutes,but, Grimshaw says, “I love 
the long, twisting tendrils andthe 
natural, draping form honeysuckle 
takes over the tabletop,” 
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A view into Amy and Clay Brock’s dining porch, where their family of five likes to watch the sun rise. 
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HIGH IN THE MOUNTAINS 
OF BLACKBERRY FARM, 
A GUEST COTTAGE OFFERS 
TENNESSEE HOSPITALITY 
By Elizabeth Hutchison Hicklin 


or Amy and Clay Brock, watch- 
ing the sun rise from the dining 
nook in their Blackberry Farm 
cottage—it’s awindow-wrapped 
perch designed to resemble an 
enclosed porch—became anear- 
dailyritual in the early weeks of 
the pandemic. When the mist 
that hangs heavy over the Tennessee 
Smokies burns off in the mornings, the 
sweeping 180-degree views stretch clear 
to North Carolina. 
“East Tennessee in the springtime is 
a truly glorious place,” Amy says. “Every 
day there are new blooms on the trees 
and baby animals being born on the farm, 
which made it a very life-affirming and 
soothing place to be during those uncer- 
tain days.” And since then, too—when the 
family gets away to the cottage, even the 
couple’s three teenage children don’t mind 
rising early to tackle days filled with hikes, 
long bike rides, alfresco yoga, and golf cart 
trips down tothe resort for breakfast, pool 
time, rounds of tennis, or afternoonsroam- 
ing the vegetable garden for dinner ideas. 
The Brocks secured the steep lot, at 
Blackberry Farm’s highest point, back in 
2015. Eager to be on-site as soon as possi- 
ble, they asked their architect, Stan Dixon, 
to begin with a guest cottage the family 
could comfortably inhabit until the main 
house could be built. “It’s designed like a 
ship,” he says of the retreat’s two lower- 
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peach orchards 


over 50 wineries & tasting rooms | Hill Country cuisine | unique places to stay | German heritage | award-winning shopping 
live Texas music | parks, golf & outdoor adventure | museums & historic sites | art galleries | peaches & wildflowers 


Fredericksburg” 


THE TEXAS HILL COUNTRY 


VisitFredericksburgTX.com 
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level bedrooms and the cozy loft above 
with built-in double beds. “Every square 
foot really mattered, so there’s no wasted 
space. We really thought through every 
piece of furniture, every storage cabinet.” 
A curtained window seat in the primary 
downstairs bedroom, for instance, serves 
as areading nook in the daytime anda bo- 
nus twin bed at night. In the dining area, 
clever storage bencheslining the length of 
the room hide the likes of hiking gear, rain 
boots, and extra flashlights and batteries. 

The cottage’s exterior, which echoes 
the area’s vernacular architecture, gives 
the impression that the home might have 
been hammered together by some long- 
lost Tennessee relative a century ago. 
From afar, it simply disappears into the 
woods, exactly as the Brocks had hoped. 
“We wanted to make sure that anywhere 


Clockwise from top left: The 

living room; a path to the home; the 
well-stocked bar; Crab Orchard 
stone pavers lining the ground level. 


onthe farm or on nearby hiking trails, you 
didn’t see our house,” Amy says. “That 
whatever we built didn’t take away fromthe 
land, because that’s really what makes this 
place special.” Drawing inspiration from 
historic mountain hideaways such as the 
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A table from Laurin Copen Antiques anchors the dining porch; the sleeping loft. 
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Eseeola Lodge, in Linville, North Carolina, 
and High Hampton, in Cashiers, Dixoncam- 
ouflaged the structure with repeating lay- 
ers of natural locust bark siding. He used 
native Tennessee fieldstone to build the 
chimney and form the walls of the home’s 
lowest leveland painted the doors and trim 
a soft green—a subdued hue Dixon chose 
as anod to the moss that grows naturally 
onthe siding. Handsome wooden shingles 
complete the cottage’s vanishing act. 

Dixon partnered with the interior de- 
signer Tammy Connor, a frequent collab- 
orator, to make the most of the jewel-box 
space. “The cottage needed to feel ground- 
ed in the land—that’s why the Brocks are 
there,” Connor says. “But at the sametime, 
we wanted it to have some extra life, some 
quirkiness and charm. It’s inviting and 
comfortable, but there’s a high attention 
to detail.” To carry the feel of history Dix- 
on created outside into the interior, Con- 
nor leaned on heritage architectural de- 
tails—exposed framing, varying ceiling 
heights and slopes, small rooms, and 
wood-paneled walls and ceilings made 
from warm, honey-colored hickory. They 
also eschewed drywall and left the field- 
stone foundation and chimney bare. And 
instead of hardwood planks orcontempo- 
rary tiles in the ground-level rooms, they 
lined the floors of the bedrooms, bath- 
room, and laundry with heated nativeCrab 
Orchard stone pavers. 

“Like powder rooms, guesthouses al- 
low you to think outside the box,” Connor 
says. “It’s about the experience ratherthan 
the daily setup.” And because the Brocks’ 
Blackberry Farm lifestyle centers around 
the outdoors, Connor, like Dixon, looked 


Ours is an island without a bridge. Without cars, noise, and stress. We're here because 

this island has wrapped its arms around us. And we aroundit. On the southernmost tip 

of the Carolinas is an intimate community joined in the quiet celebration of the Low 
Country. Ours is not an escape from life, but a deeper immersion into it. 


And that’s the whole point. 


HAIG POINT 


— DAUFUSKIE iSLAND — 


HOMESITES FROM $150K | CUSTOM RESIDENCES FROM $750K 
NATIONAL MEMBERSHIPS ALSO AVAILABLE 
1-800-686-3441 HAIGPOINT.COM 
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Clockwise from above: A custom 
kitchen shelf; the side porch’s day- 
bed; the loft, from the living room; a 
guest bedroomreading nook. 


to the landscape for her cues, relying on 
organic elements—grass-cloth shades, 
wool curtains, high-quality woven cotton 
fabrics, leather, and rattan—to create 
layers of texture and color throughout 
the cottage. In the small but party-ready 
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kitchen, the acid-green cabinets evoke 
leaves in early spring, Amy’s favorite time 
of year in Tennessee. “A good color is 
one that is hard to describe with just one 
word,” Connor says. “There’s a complex- 
ity there. We often mix paints to achieve 
that nuance of color.” 

Now that the cottage is complete, the 
family spends as much time there as pos- 
sible, often gathering around Clay’s grand- 
father’s backgammon board in front of a 
roaring fireunder theliving room’s vaulted 
ceiling. “The cottage is cozy, so people are 
forced together,” Amy says. “Theycan’t go 
hide.” Those small moments come morn- 
ing and night, and thanks to the cottage’s 
thoughtful, personal design, they have 
become memories and habits the Brocks 
hope to transfer one day into the main 
house—that is, if they don’t just stay put. @ 
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Hunt—or gather—in the glorious outdoors. 


Located on 3,000 scenic acres in the foothills of the Blue upland bird hunter’s paradise. Just one hour north of Atlanta, 
Ridge Mountains of Northwest Georgia, Barnsley Resort offers | in Adairsville, Georgia, Barnsley Resort beckons, with 

the ultimate getaway for lovers of sport and leisure, Enjoy | something wonderful—for everyone. 

golf, hiking, biking, horseback riding, soothing spa treatments, 

sumptuous cuisine and more, surrounded by breathtaking | Extend your stay to explore nearby Cartersville’s 
beauty and Barnsley’s signature southern hospitality. marvelous museums and history. 

If a world-class hunting experience is more your aim, the 

iconic Beretta Shooting Grounds at Barnsley Resort is an For reservations or information, call 877.773.2447. 
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Swimming with Riba 


RIVERS, LAKES, BAYOUS: FOR AN ALABAMA POUND PUPPY, LIFE BEGAN AT THE WATER 


heemerged, as beauty sometimes does, inthe wake 
ofanugly moment. 

Young marriage. Stupid argument. I slammed the 
doortowalkit offin the Alabama night. AsI stomped 
through the moonlit neighborhood, | heard foot- 
stepsinthe street behind me. A black-and-tan pup- 
py bounded upandlicked my salty cheek. went back 
home with alighter step and a warmer heart. 

“I think we should get adog.” 

The next morning, we were sipping coffee on the couch and 
watching the morning news when the Pet of the Week came on, an 
armful of a different black-and-tan puppy. Her namewas Reba. We 


‘ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN CUNEO 


sprang up and drove straight to the shelter, where they gave us a 
funny smile. “Reba’s not back from the studio yet.” 

Inthe visiting room, Rebacoweredin acorner and wouldn’t meet 
my eye. By and by, she closed the gap and put her tiny paws on my 
shins. We decided tothinkit over. As we left,anunwithacatinher 
arms caught my eye with a winkand a whisper. 

“I think that’s your dog.” 


REBA WAS A DOG WITH THE SOUL OF A FISH. THE SIGHT OF 
water made her vibrate. She loved swimming in ponds the color 
of lattes, among the blue-lagoon swells of the Gulf of Mexico, 
through eddies as clear as moonshine. She would race downalong, 
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thin ribbon of dock toleap into a brackish 
bayou. She endured rides on a stand-up 
paddleboard with the dutiful restraint of 
a dog putting up with a treat balanced on 
its nose. 

She knew her name, but it didn’t quite 
fit adog that wasn’t aredhead. We thought 
about changing it. She ruled that out ona 
walk through downtown Nashville, where 
she abruptly sat, looked up, and wouldn’t 
budge. We followed her gazetoabillboard. 
Aportrait of Reba McEntire. 

Hearing this story, our Slavic friends of- 
fered asolution. 

“In Serbo-Croatian,” they said, trilling 
the r, “‘Riba’ means ‘fish.’” 

Riba could fetch a ball with the skill, 
precision, and style of an Olympic athlete, 
sprinting full throttle and catching it with 
a flourish, but heaven was a stick hurled 
into alake. Ifitsank, she’d plungeher whole 
head underwater. If there wasn’t astick to 
be found, she’d bite the branch of a fallen 
pine and drag us the whole damn tree. 

Once, my husband walked her ona trail 
byaswampwhereacottonmouth raised its 
head. He threw astick at thesnaketoscare 
it off. Asthe stick helicoptered through the 
air, he realized what he had done. “No!” he 
screamed in a panic. “Stay!” Good thing 
she was obedient. That might have saved 
boththeir lives when Ilaterheardthestory. 

She loved afternoons at the water-ski 
lake, where I carved around the buoys of 
a slalom course. She’d race along shore, 
chasing my arcs of spray, and when I fell, 
she’d paddle out to save me. Riba’s face in 
repose was solemn, with lugubrious brown 
eyes that caught the light like wet river 
stones. But whenever she was swimming, 
her mouth curled intoa smile. 

When a baby disrupted her world, she 
sniffed his head and accepted him with 
a quiet resignation that slowly grew into 
love. She learned to dodge tail-grabbing 
hands and hover under the high chair, 
where it might rain bits of food. When the 
boy dressed up as Luke Skywalker, Riba 
endured the indignity of a Yoda costume 
with the stoicism of a Jedi. On the drive to 
anewhomein Idaho, they napped together 
in the back seat. 

As the boy grew older, so did she. As he 
grewstronger, her strength began to fade. 
Onwalks, she nolonger pulled at theleash, 
but stopped two blocks away from home, 
ready to go back. One day, the boy threw 
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{ CARRIED RIBA INTO THE RIVER AND HELD 
HER IN THE GENTLE CURRENT. AS HER LEGS MOVED THROUGH 
THE WATER, THE HEAVINESS LIFTED FOR A BEAUTIFUL MOMENT, 
THE RIVER AGLOW IN THE DAY’S LAST LIGHT 


oy, 


a ball across the yard, and she watched it 
thudinto the grass. For the first time in fif- 
teen years, it lay there. Unchased. 


WE WERE CANYONEERING IN UTAH’S 
Zion National Park when our dog sitter 
called in a panic. Riba was sick, unable to 
walk. We cut our vacation short and wor- 
ried the whole ten-hour drive. 

When we got home around midnight, 
her tail wagged weakly. Her eyes stuttered 
back and forth, like a dizzy child just offa 
merry-go-round. Her head was cocked, 
and her body listed to one side. The vet 
gaveher medicineandaweek toseeifitdid 
any good. When it didn’t, we set a date for 
avet tocome out tothe house. The Fourth 
of July. My father’s birthday and the date 
we had poured his ashes into the sea. The 
Fourth of Goodbye. 

Two days before, we took Riba for one 
last swim. 

The Snake River begins just inside Yel- 
lowstone National Park, winds through 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming, and bowsthrough 
southern Idaho ahead of joining the Colum- 
bia. It got its name from the Shoshones, 
who identified themselves as a people who 
live near ariver filled with fish. Trying to in- 
troduce themselves towhite explorers, the 
Shoshones undulated their hands—their 
sign for “fish.” Those who saw the motion 
thought it meant “snake.” 

Wetookhertoa quiet bend of the Snake 
that flowed past an archaeological site 
where twelve-thousand-year-old petro- 
glyphs tattoo boulders unleashed by an 
Ice Age flood. Riba by then could not walk, 
sol carried her into the river and held her 
in the gentle current. As her legs moved 
through the water, the heaviness lifted for 
a beautiful moment, the river aglow in the 
day’s last light. It felt like a baptism anda 
last rite. The final swim of adog named Fish 


in ariver misnamed Snake. 

The next day, while Riba slept quietly, I 
tookmysontowitnessatotem-polebless- 
ing at Shoshone Falls, a sacred gathering 
spot for Snake River salmon. We encircled 
the five-thousand-pound pillar, fashioned 
froma four-hundred-year-old western red 
cedar by Lummi Nation carvers. I placed 
my palms on the totem pole and tried to 
muster ablessing. Theonly prayers! could 
summon were “please” and “thank you.” 

In Riba’s final hour, a song sung by the 
Lummi carvers echoed through my mind: 
“Remember / we love you/ we let you goto 
the other side.” 

At that moment, a kind-eyed, white- 
bearded vet was leaning over Riba, filling 
asyringe. 

“Doyouhave any pets?” asked him, try- 
ing tosteal one more minute. 

Asheanswered, I snipped afew of Riba’s 
locks. placed my palms on her body, mem- 
orizing the curve of her ribs, the softness 
of her fur, the rise and fall of her breath. | 
tried togive her a blessing. Again, the only 
words that emerged were “please” and 
“thank you.” 

Blinking throughtears,the needle poised, 
Imet the vet’s eyes. “What wasthenameof 
your dog?” Hesmiled kindly and answered 
with a gentle voice. 

“Snake.” 

We wept as Riba’s eyes turned opaque. 
Like river stones left todry. 

After months of growing accustomedto 
the void inevery room, I pulled out asachet 
of Ribafur and held itin my palm. Her dust 
bunnies no longer haunted the stairs, and 
the rug had lost her smell. Bending over 
my fly-tying vise, I wove her into a caddis 
fly, adding wings of hair from myson’s first 
elk and strands of my own long locks. One 
day we'll go to the river again and wait for 
afish torise. 4 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


A Sweet Escape 


WITH CAPTIVATING LANDSCAPES AND CRUCIAL LEGACIES, 
ALABAMA DELIVERS DELIVERS A VACATION TO REMEMBER 


here’s so much more to Alabama than its songs. A 
sweet home, no doubt, it’s also an embodiment of 
Southern heart and soul, makingit an ideal backdrop 
foraninspired getaway. With equal parts history and 
natural beauty, the state also boasts acrave-worthy 
culinary sceneanda musical legacy to match. From 
its glistening Gulf Coast beaches to its twenty-one 
scenic state parks, the Camellia State beckons with 
thekind ofsummer adventures worth singing about. 

To understand Alabama, it’s best to start at the beginning. In 
this case, 15,000 BC. Though the state wasn’t officially recognized 
as part ofthe Union until December 14, 1819, its landscape reveals 
afar older history. At Russell Cave National Monument, visitors 
can behold a dwelling that acted asa shelter for early humans for 
morethan twelve thousandyears. The archaeological site provides 
a window into the past that few other states can claim, evidenced 
by the projectile points, basketry, and ceramics on display. More 
recent history enthusiasts should be suretoincludethe Alabama 
Civil Rights Trail on their itinerary. Whether your visit includes 
stops in Montgomery, Selma, or Birmingham, a string of Trail 
landmarks memorialize thetrials and tribulations of the racial jus- 
tice movement of the 1950s and ’60s. Respects can be paid tothe 
first African American military aviators at the Tuskegee Airmen 
National Historic Site, while the Edmund Pettus Bridge offers a 
chancetoretrace the steps of those brave individuals who walked 
inthe Selma-to-Montgomery March. Forabig-picturelook, avisit 
to the state-of-the-art Birmingham Civil Rights Institute offers 
insights on the past, present, andfuture ofthe fight for civil rights. 

With adeepunderstanding of the state’s past under their belts, 


travelers can better appreciate its modern Fromleft: Thesun 
diversions—including its iconic food scene. sets over Cheaha 
Whetherit’s fresh Gulf seafood like the fried, ae dessert 
stewed, or nude delicacies from Wintzell’s a wii! i ‘ 
Oyster House in Mobile or heaping plates of Club; one ofsev- 
chickenand white sauce from Big Bob Gibson eral breathtaking 
Bar-B-Qin Decatur, Alabama’s classic dishes waterfallsat 
DeSoto State Park. 


areas deeply satisfyingas they areilluminat- 
ing: This is a place that thrives on tradition. 

Alabama also has a rich musical heritage. The birthplace of 
country crooner Hank Williams, R&B icon Martha Reeves, soul 
legend Clarence Carter, and contemporary chart-topper Jason 
Isbell, the state has a soundtrack that’s hard to beat. For an up- 
close look at the magic behind the music, tour hit-making studios 
like FAME and Muscle Shoals Sound Studio, or perhaps catch a 
show at the recently opened Orion Amphitheater in Huntsville, 
where major acts including Kenny Chesney and Widespread Panic 
are already on theschedule. 

The true beauty of Alabama? It’s as much a playground for 
thosewho lovethe great outdoorsasitisacultural destination. Be 
it bass fishing on Lake Martin, hiking to the top of Cheaha Moun- 
tain, or picnicking at Little River Canyon National Preserve, with 
one ofthe deepest gorges east of the Mississippi River, opting for 
outside is easy throughout the state’s sprawling acres of pristine 
state park land and water. Amid the peace of these wide-open 
spaces, it’s hard to imagine a sweeter scene—just more proof of 
that classic refrain. 


To plan your trip, visit Alabama.Travel 


Alabama 


From the heroic Tuskegee Airmen to 


walking on the same path as freedom marchers 
in Selma, you can take it all in. 
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BY LATRIA GRAHAM 


Everglades Passage 


REBIRTH AND REUNIONS IN THE RIVER OF GRASS 


went to Everglades City in the hopes of recovering amem- 
ory. I had first made my way to this outpost, once known 
as “the Last Frontier” of the South, a decade ago, as I was 
finishing my master’s thesis on Zora Neale Hurston’s folk- 
tales. My father had just received his kidney cancer diag- 
nosis. Anxious and adrift while waiting on his treatment 
plan, I asked him tojoin me as] retraced the author’s trav- 
els around Florida. My mother came along, too, intent on 
making sure our curiosity didn’t get the better of us in alligator 
country. We planned to start in Eatonville, Hurston’s hometown, 
then to make our way toward Tampa, traveling the Tamiami Trail 
into Everglades City before ending our trip in Belle Glade, asetting 
inher critically acclaimed book Their Eyes Were Watching God. 
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The Everglades seemed to us at turns stunning and strange. 
None of us hadever traveled that far south before, the landscapes 
of freshwater marsh, mangrove swamps, and saw-grass prairies 
dotted with hardwood hammocks a world away from the eastern 
redbuds and honey locusts we knew. When we madeit to our hotel, 
acoconut palm there so enamored my father that he picked upa 
green coconut and put it in the car, intent on carrying it back to 
South Carolina. We steeled ourselves when we saw crossing signs 
for black bears, bobcats, and Florida panthers, and gawked at 
gators listlessly sunning a few steps from the path to an obser- 
vation tower. In places like the Museum of the Everglades and the 
Smallwood Store on Chokoloskee Island, we heard stories about 
the bootleggers, smugglers of square grouper (otherwise known 
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| Nestled in the foothilis 
North Georgia, GiSGewere 
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| YOUR ESCAPE AT EXPLOREBRASELTON.COM 


THISLAND 


as bales of marijuana), and swamp angels 
who haveinhabited the mosquito-infested 
mangroves. One night while we waited for 
our food, we stood on a pier alongside the 
restaurant and watched the sun sink be- 
hind a bend of the Barron River. 

We spent most ofourtimeinEverglades 
National Park, learning the difference be- 
tween a double-crested cormorant and 
ananhinga. We trekked through creeks in 
search of purple gallinules, highly prized 
species among us amateur bird-watchers, 
their brightly colored plumage earning 
them the sobriquet “jewel of the marsh.” 
We didn’t know it then, but this was our 
family’s last bit ofnormalcy. 

This time | journeyed the 750 miles to 
Everglades City alone, my father dead and 
my mother no longer up for this type of 
adventure. | felt pulled there, but | wasn’t 
quite sure why—to meditate, to reflect, 
to escape? My instinct told me to plumb 
old memories, experiences I’d 
already had. I went on a boat 
excursion with fellow bird- 
watchers through the shallow 


a" 


out of Miami that my family loved best the 
last time. ]oohed and aahed with strangers, 
pointing out featurestheystruggled to see, 
ones my always keen-eyed father had once 
pointed out to me: the tail of aglass lizard, 
a green anole scampering away, Liguus 
tree snails camouflaged against the trunk 
of a gumbo-limbo. I realized sitting there 
that I had become more like my father in 
that way—as I’ve spent the ten years since 
his death searching for meaning in my 
circumstances, desperate for signs, I’ve 
developed the patience I lacked before to 
stay still and look deeply. 

Large-scale events can erase the arbi- 
trary line between humans and wildlife. 


A hurricane is one of them. An unnamed 
storm hit Everglades City in 1926, then 
Hurricane Donna in 1960, and then Hur- 
ricane Irma in 2017. Irma packed such a 
punch that the changes to the landscape 
could beseen from space,and thedestruc- 
tion scrambled my memory 
map. There are somany things 
that aren’t coming back. The 
suite where we slept at the 


waters of Chokoloskee Bay to HURRICANE Ivey House hotel is now just 
get a better look at wading IRMA’S open space. The coconut tree 
birds. Through my binoculars DESTRUCTION _Daddylovedislittlemorethan 
I peered at roseate spoonbills COULD astump. 

and tricolored herons fishing BE SEEN But the extreme weather 
for their breakfast, and then FROM SPACE, that pops up annually now is 
the entire boat got distracted AND THE not the only problem. Habitat 
by a pod of dolphins chasing CHANGES destruction and hydrologic 
fish into the shallows. Atlantic SCRAMBLED changes due to human devel- 
bottlenose dolphins are social MY MEMORY opment seem to be accelerat- 
animals, the captain explained. MAP. THERE ing faster than the Everglades 
If you ever see one out on its ARE SO MANY and its inhabitants can adapt. 
own, there’s a good chance THINGS Due to sea level rise and coast- 
something is wrong.I peered THATAREN’T _ al erosion, more and more 
out towardthehorizonatsome COMINGBACK of what was once land is now 


of the homes faintly visible on 
Marco Island, trying to forget 
that unlike everybody else on 
the boat, I was alone. 

Spanish colonizers exploring this place 
called it Ten Thousand Islands because 
they couldn’t keep upwith the actual num- 
ber: Countless mangrove clusters crop up 
from the bed of limestone below, forming 
small islands. Two small islands might 
grow together. Anisland would disappear 
beneath the water. The concept of memo- 
ryis similar—moments resurfacing, others 
sinking, submerged untilsome event raises 
them again. didn’t understand this before 
Iboarded the Shark Valley tram tour, an Ev- 
erglades National Park excursion leaving 
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vy, 


underwater, reshaping shore- 

lines and affecting the fates 

of the entwined species that 

call the habitat home. As the 
quote popularized by Marjory Stoneman 
Douglas, a journalist, conservationist, and 
advocate for the wetlands, goes, “The Ev- 
erglades is a test. If we pass it, we may get 
tokeep the planet.” 

For more than a hundred years, men 
have toiled in the muck and mire here, 
losing their lives to the scourges of the 
swamps as they attempted to build roads 
through the wilderness, chopping down 
what were then virgin cypresses and pines. 
They dredged, dammed, and drained what 
they deemed to be worthless wetlands, 


unable to see the fragile ecosystem they 
were altering. 

I propped my elbow up on the tram’s 
doorframe, and it struck me: In trying to 
enter a picture I no longer had access to, 
in this landscape so transformed by trau- 
ma, | had wound up haunting myself. It 
left me lonely. The recollections of things 
past chafed, like a button-down that did 
not quite fit—shoulders too tight, sleeves 
short, buttons gaping—unable to contain 
my experience of this place anymore. 

But history proves a fragile ecosystem 
can recover, if given the chance. In the 
1880s, hunters killed five million Ever- 
glades birds a year, using the plumage in 
high-fashion headwear and leaving many 
species threatened, endangered, and at 
risk of extinction. Thanks to federal con- 
servation legislation, many of those pop- 
ulations have managed to bounce back. 
When I drove toward the sunset in Fla- 
mingo Marina, pops of white wreathed the 
road: ibis and egrets slowly picking their 
way through the mud in search of a mor- 
sel, the native spider lilies open and tilted 
toward thesun. 

Thenext morning, Itriedsomething new 
that we hadn’t done together as a family: 
a backcountry boat tour along the But- 
tonwood Canal through Coot Bay, on to 
Tarpon Creekand at last Whitewater Bay. 
Wemotored pasta thirteen-foot crocodile 
named Freddy that has lived in the area 


for aslongasanyonecanremember. From 
the boat we studied cardinalair plants and 


other epiphytes clinging tothe mangroves. 
Halloween pennant dragonflies circled our 
heads, chasing the mosquitoes feasting on 
us, a Sliver of the life cycle playing out be- 
fore our eyes in this standing water sanc- 
tuary. Thecaptain killed the engine, and we 
began todrift into the bay. 

These signs of hope budded from Irma’s 
destruction and chaos, too. Holes torn in 
the forest canopy left room for new growth 
inthe wake of her wrath. The sunlight hits 
different spots now, a rare opportunity 
for something new to emerge. That has 
persisted as the story of this landscape 
for millennia, shifting, ever advancing, 
evolving. The Seminole and Miccosukee 
tribes seemingly understood this philos- 
ophy, like the Calusa and Tequesta tribes 
before them: The storm is over; it is time 
to accept, and tocope. The sunlight is here 
and with it, unflinching honesty about 
what remains. 
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IMAGINE IT... the magical lightkeepers’ cottages of Captain Charlie's Station on Bald Head Island, NC... 


yours to own, preserve and enjoy. 


Built in 1903 and lovingly restored, the cottages offer breathtaking views of Cape Fear and direct private 
access to one of the East Coast's most stunning beaches. 
a 


All three fully furnished homes and a separate bt 
family compound. 
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Where 
Adventure Begins 


THIS SEASON, DISCOVERIES AWAIT 
AMID MISSISSIPPP’S BOUNDLESS 
OUTDOOR SPACES 


e iticonic cuisine, compelling history, or 
an unmatched musical legacy, the best 
of the South is on constant display in the 
MagnoliaState. Mississippiisalsohometo 
awidearray of natural wonders, including 
Gulf of Mexico beaches, verdant national 
forests, and placid lakes just a stone’s 
throw from bustling cities. Whether trav- 
elers have a hunger for history or a simple desire for 
some fresh air, summer presents a prime opportunity 
totakeit allin. 

Though Mississippi boasts twenty-fourstate parks, 
Tishomingo State Park, located in the state’s north- 
east region, is an especially enchanting retreat. 
Tucked in the Appalachian foothills, the parkis filled 
with peaceful trails that guide explorers to massive 
rock formations, rushing waterfalls, and a historic 
swinging bridge. Canoe rentals are also available 
here, perfect for paddling through the wide, six-and-a- 
quarter-mile Bear Creek that cuts through the area. 

Those with horticultural fascinations will want to 
pay a visit to Picayune’s Crosby Arboretum. As the 
Southeast’s premier native plant conservatory, the 
facility is home to a 104-acre Native Plant Center, 
as well as an additional seven hundred acres of 
pristinely preserved land containing more than 
three hundred species of indigenous trees, shrubs, 
wildflowers, and grasses, While any stroll through the 
arboretum is sure to be tranquil, peak serenity can 
be found at the Pinecote Pavilion, a sweeping open- 


air structure that overlooks a pond 
teeming with aquatic life. 

No Mississippi expedition is 
complete without a bit of scenic 
road-tripping, andstretching from 
Natchez to Nashville, the Natchez 
Trace provides the perfect route. 
A444-mile recreational road over- 
seen by the National Park Service, 
the parkway is dotted with his- 
toric sites and markers, together 
telling the story of the road’s ten- 
thousand-year history. Countless 
nearby stops give travelers ample 
opportunity to hop out and stretch 
their legs, then discover cypress 
swamps, waterfalls, Native Amer- 
ican sites, and a nature trail that runs beside the 
sunken section of the original trace. Walkers, run- 
ners, and cyclists gravitate to the Chisha Foka Multi- 
Use Trail, a paved section that runs through historic 
Choctaw lands and is named for the Choctaw town 
that once stoodin the current city of Jackson. 

Even morelocal historycan be uncovered at Vicks- 
burg National Military Park. Totaling 1,800 acres, the 
park centers on the site of the American Civil War 
Battle of Vicksburg, commemorated by 1,325 historic 
monuments and markers. While a favorite stop for 
history buffs, it’s also popular among cyclists, runners, 
and dog walkers for its hilly, sixteen-mile tour road. 
Also in Vicksburg, the Tomato Place is a must-visit 
for folks meandering down the Blues Highway. Once 
a side-of-the-road fruit stand, the “grandma’s back 
porch”-style shop offers breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
in addition to fresh local produce. 

Despite a wealth of outdoor activities, it’s no secret 
that a Mississippi summer can be steamy. When the 
need for acool diparises, lakes, rivers,and beachescan 
be found in abundance—even in the state’s more ur- 
ban areas. About three miles from downtown Jackson, 
Crystal Lake is a secluded natural oasis and a well- 
kept secret. Here, many visitors look to Capital City 
Kayaks, a local outfitter that offers boat rentals and 
guided tours of the wildlife-rich oxbow lake. Coastal 
Mississippi, too, holds its share of delights, thanks 
to twenty-six miles of beautiful Gulf- 
front beaches and a slew of enviable 
seafood restaurants. Running along 
the coast, the Ocean Springs Live 
Oaks bike trail offers unparalleled 
views, crossing intothecharming live- 
oak-shaded town of Ocean Springs via 
the Biloxi Bridge. 


For allthose who are wanderers 
at heart, Mississippi is waiting. 
Start your adventure at 
VisitMississippi.org/Wander 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Fromleft:A leisurely 
paddle on Crystal Lake; 
the Tomato Place in 
Vicksburg, where local 
produce is for sale. 


Stay a While 


Between excursions, 
these unique accommo- 
dations offer delightful 
ways to recharge 


The Beatnik 

Ocean Springs 

Inthe Ocean Springs 
creative district, these 
four floating cabins offer 
“anewway to stay,” 
complete with sleek, 
modern amenities, 
thehotelbeatnik.com 


Monmouth Historic 
Inn & Gardens 
Natchez 

Built as amansion inthe 
early nineteenth century, 
this idyllic innis set within 
twenty-six aores of mani- 
cured gardens. 
monmouthhistoricinn.com 


The Old Capitol Inn 
Jackson 

A boutique hotel inthe 
heart of the capital, this 
beloved stay is Jackson 
atits best. Don't miss 
stunning city views 
fromthe rooftop bar. 
oldcapitolinn.com 
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stories always take place’ 
in magical forests. 


Giant stone outcroppings, waterfalls, a swinging river bridge, and an 

old abandoned cabin for good measure. This is no fairy tale. 

“It's just the first stop on your next Mississippi adventure. Plan now for a 
—_ lifetime of memories at, VisitMississippi.org/Wander. 


#WanderMS,#Visit MSResponsibly_ ; 
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Travel Advisory 


NOTHING FRENZIES AND FRAZZLES LIKE GOING ON VACATION 


havelong boasted of my ability to keep my head onstraight 

under pressure. Exposed to the dining room by an aggres- 

sively open kitchen, I ran a busy restaurant and, on most 

nights, worked stoically without tantrums or tears, as 

cool as a cucumber pushed up against a wood-fired oven. 

When! fried catfish at the James Beard Houseand watched 

my rice-crusted fillets sink to the bottom of a cold fryer, I 

grabbed sauté pans and shallow-fried eighty orders, all un- 

der the gaze of A Chef's Life’s cameras. | am the baby of four sis- 

ters, born to read the room and quickly figure out how to stay in 

it. And...’m the mother of twins. | don’t panic under stress;! move 
through it with confidence. Mostly. 

It’s taken me till now to identify the brand of kryptonite that 

renders meacrazy person, but it’s been pointed out to meon too 
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many occasions to ignore: | completely unravel at the thought of 
not making it to vacation on time. You may be thinking, We all get 
stressed outat the thought of missing even an hour ofvacay. That’s 
notunique. What’s more, getting to vacation on time is not very im- 
portant. So shallow! Theshallow part understand. The other part, 
the part about how everybody reacts the same to the thought of 
their plane leaving the gate without them, or of train doors slam- 
ming inches before their eyes? I disagree. 

Last winter, when my daughter and I were running atad bit late 
tocatch a flight to New York City, I made the snap decision to pull 
our heavy coats, scarves, and toboggans from our luggage, wear- 
ing them instead so we could ditch a suitcase and save time by 
not checking bags. As I ran, dragging Flo from the parking deck 
to the terminal, I ticked through the toiletries in my nowcarry-on 
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he Art of 
Sourbon 


Neat, straight up, or on the rocks, 
bourbon lovers can raise a glass 
at 21c Louisville. With over 250 
varieties of Kentucky's finest 
Bourbon on-site, we ensure a 
smooth yet spirited stay. 


#3 HOTEL IN THE SOUTH 
~— Condé Nast Traveler, 
Readers’ Choice Awards 2021 
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and grimaced when I remembered the 
six-ounce bottle of Augustinus Bader skin 
creamthe TSA agents would relish tossing 
inthetrash. 

Inside, perspiring at the tail of a fore- 
boding security line, I tried to pull up our 
boarding passes on my phone. Problem 
was, I could only see mine. Flo’s no longer 
appeared in thestupid virtual Apple Wallet 
that never has what I needinit, ever. As we 
crept along the line, I frantically combed 
through allthe other apps one mightin or- 
dertofind the literal ticket to our vacation. 
Noluck. 

At ten people or so from the mouth of 
theline, shouting distancel guess, Iheldup 
my phone, now wet with sweat in my trem- 
bling hand, and cried for help. “I can’t find 
my daughter’s boarding pass! I download- 
edit tomy Apple Wallet, but it’s not there!” 
A harried TSA agent looked my way, so I 
lurched to step out of line and fell indis- 
creetlyinatangleof bags and outerwearon 
Raleigh-Durham International’s carpeted 
floor. Had Inot publicly fallen, I don’t think 
would have started crying. Wedidn’t make 
our flight, but we didn’t get escorted out of 
theairport either, abonus ten-year-old Flo 
made sure to highlight. 

Inmytwenties, whenIdidsomethinglike 
push people aside with both hands to ac- 
cess the opening doors ofatrainin Europe, 
I blamed the berserk behavior on my lack 
of travel experience. We didn’t vacation 
much growing up, and if we did take atrip, 
we drove. Although rare, our road trips to 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee; the Tweetsie Rail- 
road in North Carolina; and my aunt’s 
housein Seminole, Florida, moved with un- 
needed urgency. My dad took the wheel, 
obviously, and above all refused to stop. 
For him, vacation was more about making 
good time than having one. Tothis daythe 
extended Howard family has traveled to 
only one place together that required an 
airplane. Several planes, actually, because 
when twelve of us made our way to Yellow- 
stone for what we knew would be the first 
and last family foray of its kind, we booked 
flights on five different aircraft. God forbid 
one 747 should go down with the full spec- 
trum of Howard genetics on board. 

Now that I’m in my forties, I’ve traveled 
morethan enoughtomake up for any hand- 
icap staying put as a young person caused 
me. Yet, my destination tunnel vision per- 
sistsinacceleratingand narrowing. Just be- 
fore the pandemicstarted, I bought athird 
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of a house on Bald Head Island, a seven- 
milestretch of maritime forest, beach, and 
creeks just offof Southport, North Caroli- 
na. What I love about Bald Head is how far 
away it feels. What ignites my stress about 
Bald Head is that getting there requires 
a ride on a passenger ferry. Even almost 
three years into sometimes sporadically, 
sometimes frequently spending time on 
the island, the ability to navigate the ferry 
without acting in confounding ways con- 
tinues to elude me. 

There are real (and, granted, often self- 
created) pressures. | always seem to have 
less than a ten-minute window to drop 
bags, park, buy tickets, and get in line to 
board. Or there is my previously realized 
fear of being number one-hundred-and- 
something in line and getting left onshore 
for exceeding the passenger limit. On my 
mostrecent attempt to chill andrelax over 
there, Iwas especially pushed fortime and 
pulled into the ferry complex at 1:55 p.m. 
The ferry left at 2:00, and so my only op- 
tion was to forgo checking any bags and 
park straightaway. I would just grab my 
carry-on. | asked my colleagues coming 
over later to swing by my car and pick up 
my computer, a bag of shoes, a cooler of 
food, and a case of wine. (It was, after all, 
my birthday week.) They would also have 
to get the leash for my dog, Tina, because 
halfway into my sprint across the forever- 


long parking lot, I realized I’dleft it behind. 

Pausing toconsider foramoment wheth- 
er to go back and retrieve it, I saw a black 
disposable mask with abroken strap onthe 
pavement and remembered | still needed 
onetoboardthe ferry. For cosmicreasons 
Ican’t explain, I ignored all the neon blink- 
ing warning signs, picked upthe mask, put 
iton while trying to doubleloopthebroken 
strap around my right ear, and scrambled 
to descend the forty or so stairs between 
me and the ferry line. 

With thirteen-pound Tina tucked un- 
der my left arm, andathirty-pound rolling 
carry-onin myright, doom was inevitable. 
About halfway down, my new platform san- 
dals slipped out from under me, and! very 
discreetly slid four steps. I never dropped 
Tina. My carry-on did not hit the ground, 
andI didnot make asound. Unscathed and 
grateful only a few people witnessed the 
incident, | rushed on the ferry and headed 
upstairs to hunker on the floor next to the 
trash can. Right behind me came a fresh- 
faced, curly-haired twentysomething fer- 
ry cop who wanted to know why my dog 
wasn’t onaleash. Never oneto beat around 
the bush, I pulled away my half mask and 
skipped the back-and-forth begging him 
not tokickus off the boat. Isaid 1 knew! had 
made a bad decision and promised never 
to do it again. If only my neuroses would 
swear toit, too. 


"BOURBON IS LIKE A 
NG. THE MORE LIFE 
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- BRAD PAISLEY 
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My marriage is sponsored by extraice. I brought the order 
into our life together like a dowry (there are eight ice trays 
inour freezer) anda prenup (my husband promised tolove, 
honor, and bring me extraice in all my drinks). I like sweet 
tea with extra ice, coffee with extra ice, Orange Crush with 
crushed ice, and whole milk on the rocks. Extra ice means | 
want no floatage of ice. No, you can’t swirl it. No, it doesn’t 
rattle. ] want my highball to look like al1950s phone booth 
crammed with coeds. To use a straw, you have to stab it 
through the horde of cubes with the confidence of break- 
ing astackof bricks with your head. In New York City, where 
1 live now, locals order “light ice” or “no ice” to be sure 
they get their money’s worth of beverage; but J am an Ala- 
bama native, and my love of extra ice is a holdover from 
the South. 

Summers inthe eighties, when] wasa teenager in Tusca- 
loosa, I drank so many 7-Eleven cherry Slurpees and Dairy 
Queen Mister Mistys that my teeth were always stained. I 
looked like a werewolf who'd been doused with Nair. When 
my family would go to Fort Lauderdale, I didn’t lie out on 
the beach, because even if I covered myself in sunscreen 
with an SPF of that goop they pour over actors’ heads to 
make monster masks, I burned. So! stayed in the hotel be- 
cause the room had cable anda machine that does nothing 
but make ice right down the hall. When we rented a cabin 
in the woods, I didn’t bird-watch under the sunny disposi- 
tion of Mother Nature. I stayed inside and reworked a Cosmo 
questionnaire. If | went parking with a boy, I’d only kiss in 
the front seat by the arctic blast of the dashboard vents. 
The rest of my summer vacations | spent in libraries and 
malls, and at homewatching soaps. As the world turned and 
the young got restless, I chiseled rock-hard Breyers witha 
grapefruit spoon. 
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SOUTHERNERS: THE CONNOISSEURS OF STAYING COOL 
By Helen Ellis 


When | first moved to New York, I couldn’t afford air- 
conditioning, sol stoleit. ’d buy aticket toamovie at amul- 
tiplex, see it, and then hide inarestroom untilit was time to 
sneak into another. | credit this life of crime to my parents’ 
depositing meand my friendsat kids’ doublefeatures every 
summer. If we didn’t get goose bumps before the coming 
attractions, it wasn’t cold enough. We’d curl up, our feet on 
our seats, knees tucked under our chins, heads thrownback 
downing two-foot-tall Pixy Stix so the theater looked like a 
night swamp full of reeds. 

My husband plays softball in Central Park and comes 
home every weekend from May to September drenched in 
sweat and dirt. This is not forme. Even though/'llforever be 
asprinklerjumper at heart, I’m naturally athletic on the in- 
side. Meaning: If |can’t doitinacardigan, ’mnotinterested. 

As a kid, I bowled at Leland Lanes, which was over the 
railroad tracks and up the street from the vet’s office. Is 
there anything more invigorating than a ten-pound ball 
made of cool slick urethane in your hands and freshly dis- 
infected saddle shoes on your feet? Well, maybean arcade. 
Spending hours at Barrel of Fun at University Mall was like 
spelunking for joysticks in a noisy, neon-lit cave. Is it just 
me or is anyone else turned on by having a face full of air 
hockey static and bumping up against the quarter slot of 
apinball machine? And let’s not forget the sports of jigsaw 
puzzling, card playing, and sticking anything but your fin- 
ger in the airplane-engine-looking blades of your grand- 
mother’s rusty oscillating fan. 

Speaking of my grandmother, my fashion icons are old 
Southern women in the sleeveless shift dresses they’ve 
been wearing since the sixties: perfectly preserved cotton 
Lilly Pulitzers with orange and pink hibiscuses or turquoise 
and yellowjungles full oflions, tigers, and zodiac signs that 
gofrom day tonight, gardentochurch, cookout tococktails. 
Sometimes they add pearls. They always wear flats. Their 
idea of a neutral is a Bermuda bag in madras plaid. 

Theynever break a sweat. 

Maybe it’s because they carry a hand fan, folded like a 
cobra in their purse. Or maybeit’s the attitude that comes 
with such a fan. Is there anyone icier than an old Southern 
woman who whips out her fan and silently judges you? Her 
cold dead stare can kill the inanest of conversations, Steel 
magnolias? More like silver icebergs. Iceberg lettuce, of 
course. Crisp, even under a pool ofranch dressing. 

My husband says he’s up for this glimpse of my future 
self (and wouldn’t mind investing inaseersucker suit of his 
own), but I’m not courageous enough to pull off this look 
or this attitude yet. My friend in Florida says of all choices, 
fashion, and nerve: “It’s now or ninety.” 

Sountil then, I'll keep my cool. With extraice. 
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* South quite likea night sky 
 fullof stars, and having the . 
‘time to watch them bright-* 
- en—whetherit’sfrom your. =~ 
“backyard, on a Blue Ridge << + - 
y mountain trail,orona cross- 3 
> country roadtrip, In Big 
Bend National Park, the 
sunset brings not only a. 
respite trom the West Texas 
- heat, but alsothe beginning . . 
of an'awe-inducing specta- 
cle. The expanse of 800,000 
acres of desert, mountains, 
rivers, and canyons contains 
the least amount of light 
pollution ofany national park 
in the contiguous United 
States. Take the Rio Grande 
Village Nature Trail fora 
blazing view of the Milky Way 
over the Sierra del Carmen 
and the Chisos Mountains, or 
settle into your tent or RV at 
one of the park’s four camp- 
grounds to gaze upon two 
thousand visible stars and 
contemplate your foothold in 
the galaxy. 


LOUNGE INTHE 

——- MOSTELEGANT 
LOBBY IN 

NEW ORLEANS. 


We all know and love New 
Orleans’ historic architec- 
ture, the Creole food, and 
all that jazz. But what about 
the less promotable obscene 
summer humidity? Hotel 
Peter & Paul's airy lobby and 
other public spaces areafine 
solution, This gorgeousinn 
vas onceaCatholicchurch 
and school, and from dark 
wainscoted corridors to col- 
rful stained glass windows, 
the soothing cathedral vibe 
endures. A supersweetice 
cream parlor sits in alittle 
»ottage where nuns once 
lived, and this summer, the 
menu features berries from 
Johndale Farm in Ponchatou- 
la, Louisiana, and watermelon 
from acooperative of African 
American farms in Mississip- 
pi. Weekend brunch rolls out 
in the rectory and courtyard, 
and bartenders serve NOLA 
classics like the Roffignac 
(tart raspberry shrub, 
lemon, cognac, and soda over 
crushed ice) at the attached 
Elysian Bar’s shady patio. 
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While perhaps notas refresh- 
ing as sipping iced tea, pop- 
ping a habanero pepper or 
some Szechuan edamame can 
actually make you—and keep 
you—cool. By raising your 
internal body temperature, 
spicy foods induce sweating, 
the body’s natural cooling 


mechanism. Katsuji Tanabe, The Elysian Bar at Hotel Peter & Paulin New Orleans. Opposite, from top: A native brook trout; 
aMexico City native and Charley Crockett at Newport Folk festival in 2019, 
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Chopped champion whose 
newrestaurant, a’Verde, 
recently opened in Cary, 
North Carolina, keeps this 
bit of science in mind when 
he takes acold meal and dials 
up the heat. “My go-toisa 
spicy shrimp or fishceviche,” 
he says. “The combination of 
fresh lime juice, spicy serrano 
chiles, and crispy veggies 
makes it agreat hot-day dish.” 


DIPATOEINTOA 


GLAMOROUS POOL. 


Perhaps it’s during the fifth 
lap around the lazy river, or 
after the first sip ofa mar- 
garita served insideabreezy 
cabana, that one realizes: 
Thisis the place. Thenew 
Harborside Pool Club at the 
Boca Raton resortin Florida 
opened earlier this year as 
part of the property’s $200 
million renovation, with three 
postcard-perfect pools (in- 
cluding an adults-only spot), 
asoon-to-debut surf wave 
simulator, anda450-foot lazy 
river that gently snakes bask- 
ing floaters atop transparent 
innertubes past the poolside 
cabanas, which have—get 
this—private butlers. 


OHUOT CLAYS 
Al ALTITUDE. 


In the Blue Ridge Moun- 

tains of Virginia, Primland 
Resort’s elevated approach 
to shooting sports has long 
been adraw for shotgunners. 
A fourteen-station sporting 
clays range sits against a mile- 
long backdrop of ridges and 
shady woods, while a separate 
five-stand course awaits to 


test the skills of shooters at all 
levels. Still not feeling primal 
enough? Sign up for expert 
archery instruction or (brace 
yourself) tomahawk and 

spear throwing. 


HOUH ANATIVE 
BAGH TROUT. 


Youcould do alot worseona 
scorching afternoon than put 
yourself where brook trout 
live—in deep shade, at high 
elevation, andin cold, clean 
water. In Tennessee’s Hamp- 
ton Creek Cove watershed 
where Hump and Little Hump 


Mountainsrise over the high 
country, volunteers with 
Trout Unlimited teamed up 
with the Tennessee Wildlife 
Resources Agency to restore 
creeksections that nowteem 
with wild reproducing brook 
trout. The South’s only native 
trout, brookies makeupin 
dazzle and spirit what they 
lackin size. Hook one here, 
and you’ll tangle witha crea- 
ture whose ancestors were 
feasting on flies around the 
time of the Ice Age. 


BOAT UP 
FORTUNES. 


Newport Folk may be one 

of America’s oldest music 
festivals, but it’s still one of 
summer’s hottest tickets 

anda favorite of Southern 
music buffs. Stages fill Rhode 
Island’s Fort Adams State 
Park on Narragansett Bay 
(July 22-24), but fans who 
can’t score regular admission 
often attend by boat, drop- 
ping anchor along the horizon 
to enjoy the sounds (and 
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Rewatch the Coolest 


Classic Movie 


Even fifty-five years later, nobody holds a eandle 
to Paul Newman in Cool Hand Luke 


By John Meroney 


_ (You're clearing brush and tarring roads in Central Florida. 
_ ‘The air is humid, sticky. Sweat gets in your eyes, Mosquitoes 
_ jand ants are biting. It's so hot you get knocked out from heat- 
_|lstroke—"bear-caught,” as your fellow prisoners call it. Wel- 
come to life on a chain gang. There’s one man who wont give 
in to the sadistic authority, and he becomes a folk hero: Cool 
‘Hand Luke. When a television director, Stuart Rosenberg, 
read these scenes in Donn Pearce’s 1965 novel, he dreamed 
_of bringing them to life in a feature film. { Cool Hand Luke 
‘premiered in 1967, with Paul Newman's performance as the 
~ smooth convict who scoffs at authority the ice-cold center. 
_ Luke earns the respect of even the toughest criminals, such 
_iasDragiine, played by George Kennedy, whowonthe Academy 

_ Award for Best Supporting Actor. The movie also delivered 
that searing line: “What we've got here is failure to commu- 
_nicate.” 1 Almost all the coast and crew are deceased, but 
-Rosenberg’s son, Benjamin, now an assistant director him- 
_ self in Hollywood, remembers the set. “My dad was a dyed- 
in-the-wool New Yorker, but he directed episodes of a series 
called The Big Story in Mississippiand Georgia, so he had a feel 
for the South,” Benjamin says. “His PhD in Irish literature also 
gave hima special appreciation for Luke's refusal to givein.’% 
Resenberg shot interiors on the Warner Brothers Studigsiotin 


Burbank, California. The crew built the exteriors, modeled on 
photos froma Tavares, Florida, prison camp, in Stookton. “That 


was cheaper than going to Florida,” Benjamin recalls. “It was 
also the asparagus capital of the world, and there was great 
fertile farmland.” Set decorators hung Spanish moss intrees 
tomake the Central Valley look like Central Florida. When the 
prisoners seem to be clearing brush, the actors were actually 
digging hay, recycled for each shot. { But the heat andthe tar 
were real. Between Burbank, one of the hottest places inLos 
Angeles County, and Stockton's faux-Southern sets, everyone 
sweated. Rosenberg had the cast practice with machetes and 
shovelsin the studio backyard. The fight scene inthe blinding 
sun between Newman and Kennedy took three days to film. 
{Beer helped them oool off. Newman even woreacanopener 
around his neck. Actor Ralph Waite, who played Alibi, saidina 
2008 interview that Newman would open the trunk of his se- 
dan and hand out cold ones. (Newman also perfeocteda salad: 
“chopped-uphearts of celery, alittle olive oil, alittleeold water, 
somewinevinegar and alot of salt and pepper,” he told Playboy 
in1968. “It’s justifiably farnous.”) 1 Nomatter howhat it got, the 
cast and crew played poker and drank until late. Lou Antonio, 
who played Koko, recalls when Waite decided to cool off in 
earnest. “Lou!' Ralph yelled as he was taking off his shirt. By 
the time he was two feet away from me, Ralph wasstark naked 
with this big grin,” Antonio says, laughing. “That's the way we 
were with each other, and it got immersed in our characters.” 
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the breeze) wafting over the 
water. From early years with 
Earl Scruggs, the Freedom 
Singers, and Ralph Stanley 
to Dolly Parton’s surprise 
appearance in 2019, South- 


erners always playa rolein the 
iconic event, This year, artists 
like Sierra Ferrell, Rhiannon 
Giddens, and Valerie June 
continue the tradition. 


DRESS FORTHE 
WEATHER, 


Cotton isthe “steel magnolia” 
of fabrics—it feels at once 
familiar and fine, ages grace- 
fully, can handle fancy or 
casual occasions, and knows 
howtojust breathein the 
summer heat. With the tex- 
tile’s versatility inmind, Red 
Land Cotton, the family-run 
purveyor of crisp sheets spun 
from Alabama fibers, recently 
introduced awardrobe staple 
called the Go Anywhere Dress 
that does triple duty asa 
beach cover-up, asun guard 
onthe boat, anda breathable 
layer for adockside dinner. 


IDLE THROUGH 
OLD FLORIDA. 


After you’ve open-water 
sunned on Central Florida’s 
St. Johns River and Harris 
Chain of Lakes, which link all 
the way tothe Atlantic, dis- 
cover the mysterious, jungle- 
like Dora Canal that con- 
nects Lakes Eustis and Dora. 
Botanists can’t quite agree on 
the purpose of cypress knees, 
the gnarled woody cones that 
rise from the base of swamp 
trees, but you'll find just over 
amile of them sprouting from 
the freshwater canal. Paddle 
acanoeor putter alongin 
apontoon to share quiet 
reverie with the baby gators, 
turtles, and ibis lazing around 
the slippery knobs. The soft 
light filtered through the leafy 


canopyissocinematicthat 
the 1951 Humphrey Bogart 
and Katharine Hepburn 
film The African Queen shot 
retakes here. 
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KEEP ON SIPPING 
BOURBON. 


dust as bourbon changesas 

it ages in oak barrels—rest- 
ingin sluggish hibernation 
throughout winter and 
retreating deep into the wood 
against summer’srelentless 
heat—how to enjoy bourbon is 
seasonally dependent. Aneat 
pour isa cold-weather warm- 
er, but summer humidity 
requires a different remedy. A 
citrus-forward cocktail might 
suffice—try a Gold Rush: 
Shake with ice 20z. bourbon, 
% oz. lemonjuice, and %4 oz. 
honey simple syrup, and 
strain into aglasswith fresh 
ice. But ifthat’s too much 
work in this languid state, re- 
treat tothe porch withaglass, 
abowlofice, and abottle of 
high-proof bourbon. The chill 


creeps in with each sipas the 
ice mellows the pleasant burn. 


DESCENDINTOA 
BLOWING CAVERN. 


When darkness falls on Dis- 
mals Canyon in Northwest 
Alabama, the rocky walls of 
the gorge glimmer witha blu- 
ish gleam. The magical dis- 
play comes from dismalites, 
cousins ofrare glowworms 
found in Australia and New 
Zealand, seeking to attract 
flying insect snacks. The best 
time to see the spectacle is 
during Saturday-night tours 
from Mayto September that 
wind through the canyon’s 


moss-filled forest. The tiny 
worms—actually the larvae of 
an endemic fly—reside around 
the Appalachians, and the 
canyon’s floraattract massive 


numbers. “Sometimes there 
aresomanyit feels like you’re 
walking through the stars,” 
says Christy Saint, the private- 
lyowned park’s manager. “You 
can’t tell where the rock walls 


end andthe night sky begins.” 


ROCK ANAT. 


The Irish haute milliner Philip 
Treacy once said, “A person 
carries off the hat.” It’s a 
philosophy Eldrick Jacobs, 
the founder of the Bainbridge, 
Georgia, hat company Flint & 
Port, shares: “A hat is some- 
thing the wearer should write 
their story on,” he says. He 
recommends adress-weight 
beaver felt in every season, 
but for summer, if you’re espe- 
cially prone to perspiration,a 
lightweight panama strawis 
tops. Generally, ahat’s crown 
should be proportional to the 
distance from where the hat 
hits your forehead to your 


Eldrick Jacobs, the 
founder of the Bain- 
bridge, Georgia, hat 
company Flint & Port, 
shapes alid. 


chin, and the brim, for straw 
hatsin particular, canbe as 
daring as you like. Personalize 
it with aribbon ora family 
brooch, Jacobs says. “The 
accoutrements are many— 
it’s about what you want this 
hat to say about you.” 


TIEUPINTHEBU, 


Nearly five years after Hurri- 
cane Irma devastated Virgin 
Gorda, leveling all the struc- 
tures across the sixty-four 
acres that made up the Bitter 
End Yacht Club, the storied 
sailing locale at the edge of 
the British Virgin Islands is 
back with anew deep-water 
marinaas wellas the BVI’s 
first over-water lofts. North- 
east trade winds temper the 
tropical heat year-round, 

and the picturesque North 
Sound—a safe harbor for mar- 
iners for centuries—remains a 
Continued on page 125 


Steep aSmooth 
Cold Brew Coffee 


And then mixitinto a cocktail or three 


By Lindsey Liles 


in1997, at age eighteen, the fourth-generation coffee farmer 
Geovanni Leiva left his native Guatemala, arrived in Arkan- 
sas with twenty dollars in his pocket, and went on to found 
Leiva's Coffee, aroastery based in Little Rock that supports 
his home village of Joconal by selling bags of coffee, hot 
lattes, anda popular cold brew. “Cold brew actually allows 
the coffee to maintain flavor in its purest form because it’s 
brewed slow and cold,” he says. To make your own at home, 
mix 10 oz. alkaline water with every 6 oz. fresh-ground cof- 
fee, steep the brew 18-20 hours in the refrigerator, strain 
out the grounds, pour the concentrate over ice, and dilute it 
with water or milk (Leiva favors oat milk for its nuttiness). 

Or, take the lead from these three Southern spots and use 
cold brew as the base for something alittle stronger: 


1. 


At Simona’s, a coffee and cocktail bar in the recently 
opened Colton House Hotel in Austin, Texas, bartender 
Lindsey Rock makes a Saddle Up: Filla collins giass with 
ice and stir in 10z. Jameson whiskey, ¥20z. Fernet-Branca 
liqueur, “% oz. simple syrup, and 3 oz. strong cold brew 
coffee. Top with sparkling water, express a lemon peel over 
the top, and garnish with a mint bouquet. 


2. 


Iced Chai lrish Coffee is a popular brunch cocktail at 
Willa’s, a neighborhood hangout in Tampa: Shake together 
% oz. oat milk, 1 oz. chai tea concentrate, 2 oz. cold brew 
coffee, 1 oz. Irish whiskey, and 4 0z. Hoodoo chicory 
liqueur, and strainintoa collins glass with cubed ice. “Top 

it with whipped cream and cinnamon if you're feeling 
decadent,” says head bartender Amber Carregal. 


3. 


The Grand Bohemian in Mountain Brook, Alabama, 
servesa Topof the Morning: Shake with ice 2 0z. cold brew 
coffee, 4 oz. Baileys Original Irish Cream, “4 0z, Frangelico 
liqueur, and % oz. heavy cream, and strain over I!4.0z. 
bourbon. Sprinkle with cinnamon. 
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Chillin Astieville 


THREE DAYS IN THE BUZZY MOUNTAIN TOWN 


By CJ Lotz 


Callit summer love: I was nineteen when | fell hard for Asheville, 
the mountainous urban anchor of Western North Carolina. As 
an interning reporter at the Franklin Press newspaper in the 
nearby town where my grandparents lived, | slipped away to 
Asheville every weekend | could to walk the grounds of the Bilt- 
more estate or simply wander downtown, where [ discovered 
art galleries and secondhand shops fullofcountry antiques and 
Appalachian pottery. J One hot afternoon, my editor (thelate, 
great nature writer and historian Barbara McRae) sent me on 
a hike to find a rare flower—Stewartia, a cool-air-loving plant 
in the same family (the tea family) as camellias. Native to the 
South, Stewartia species known as “mountain camellia” and 
“silky camellia” bloom in summer. Right around the Fourth of 
July, { tagged along with a naturalist who knew just where to 
lookand stood in reverence when|sawthe flower’s purple cen- 
ter surrounded by tender white petals unfurled in the shade. 
Since that summer fourteen years ago, Asheville has expanded, 
too, from a quiet mountain town to the brewery capital of the 
country, with award-worthy restaurants and chic new hotels. 
The city and surrounding Buncombe County now beckon a 
steady stream of visitors—including, most recently, an influx 
of big-city escapees seeking fresh air during the pandemic—and 
locals have responded with new options for dining, drinking, and 
lodging. And yet forallthat growth, Asheville still manages to 
feel like its own pocket of personality, a city completely sure of 
its own identity as a place that supports dreamers—artisans, 
musicians, chefs, and nature lovers alike. You'll find a fly-fishing 
paradise along the French Broad River; on a walk downtown, 
you may hear mountain music from aclassic venue suchas the 
Grey Eagle, or anew band at the cocktail lounge Crow & Quill; 
in the South Slope neighborhood, restaurants, breweries, and 
even an innovative distillery might surprise you with Carolina 
flavors; burgeoning West Asheville’s trails will put you outside 
inthe breeze; and clusters of antique stores and artist studios 
around the River Arts District will tempt you to take a piece of 
Ashevillehome with you. § Eventhough !’ve traveled often over 
the years back there from Charleston, South Carolina, where I 
nowlive and write about gardens across the South for G&G—in 
all this time, I’ve never again seen that native camellia. So! set 
out on an adventure this spring: Here’s how [recently spent an 
ideal weekend in Asheville searching for my new favorite restau- 
rants, mountain antiques, and one elusive flower. 
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manufactured it during 
its 1940s heyday. 
Friendly conversa- 
tions continue withthe 
energetic staff at the 
recently opened Nani’s 
Piri Piri Chicken, run 
by chef Meherwan 
Irani, who alsoowns the 
Chai Pani Indian street 
foodrestaurant and 
Spicewalla seasonings 
company. At his new 
spot, two pieces of ten- 
der rotisserie chicken 
perfumed with paprika 
and cardamomsing 
alongside a savory 
corn pudding. 
Innearby West 
Asheville, a lively, 
artsy area with 
charming shops anda 
bike-friendly walking 
trail, check the prog- 
ress of the Wrong Way 
River Lodge & Cabins; 
the row of A-frames 
overlooking the French 
Broad River Greenway 
willbe ready to rent 
this summer. “This 
was our grown-up way 
tokeep workingon 
the river,” co-owner 
Shelton Steele tells me 
with a laugh. A former 
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From top: A frothy sip at Cursus Keme brewery; 
the antiques-and-art filled Marquee market; 
a12 Bones turkey sandwich platter and ribs with 
corn pudding and collard greens. 


kayak instructor, he 
and business partner 
Joe Balcken, whowas 
once a whitewater raft- 
ing guide, designed the 
urban campground 
around access to the 
outdoors, and they'll 
set up guests with fish- 
ing, climbing, biking, 
and boating outfitters. 
The pair nudge me 
toward Foundy Street, 
just eastinthe River 
Arts District, a moder- 
ate walk or short drive 
along the greenway. 
There, surrounded by 
fantastically colorful 
graffiti art, | find the 
perfect cortado at 
Summit Coffee and 
stroll through Foun- 
dation Studios, tosee 
local artists at work, 
and Marquee, a curat- 
ed design center filled 
with regional art and 
antiques. A standout: 
woodworker Hayley 
Davison’s restored 
ladder-back chairs 
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rewoven with colorful 
Shaker-style fabric 
tape. Usually, the smell 
of barbecue at the 
neighboring 12 Bones 
Smokehouse would 
tempt me (Irarely 
have the willpower 
topassupaslabof 
those brown-sugar- 
dry-rubbed ribs), but 
it’s only open during 
the week, andsolsave 
room for dinner. After 
aquick refresh atthe 
airy and plant-filled 
Cursus Keme brew- 
ery, hidden offanearby 
backroadalongthe 
Swannanoa River, 
Imeander through 
another long-standing 
treasure trove, the 
Antique Tobacco 
Barn, andsee some 
of those familiar stat- 
back chairs with old 
cane Seats that have 
somehow survived 
generations. 

Idrive back 
downtown for dinner 


at Benne on Eagle, 
where chefde cuisine 
Cleophus “Ophus” 
Hethington show- 


cases flavorsofthe 
African diaspora. The 
griot, a Haitian-style 
citrus-marinated pork 
shoulder covered in 
spicy cabbage slaw 
called pikliz, steals the 
show—a delicious 
homage to the ways 
Southern and Carib- 
bean cultures overlap. 
Just blocks away, 
Sovereign Remedies 
bar serves anightcap 
of local flavors: the 
Root Daiquiri with 
aged rum, lime, bur- 
dock, dandelion, and 
sarsaparilla.| sip and 
check who's playing 


at the Orange Peel, 
where earlier this year | 
saw Waxahatchee and 
Madi Diaz sing down 


the house. 


SUN. 


It's tough deciding 
among all the longtime 
breakfast greats in 
Asheville—Early Girl 
Eatery, Tupelo Honey, 
Biscuit Head—buti 
head toa familiar spot 
that’s on my way out 
of town: the no-frills 
country kitchen clas- 
sic Moose Cafe, for 
biscuits and gravy and 
unending coffee refills. 
It's right by the forty- 
five-year-old WNC 


Farmers Market,and 
also just a short drive 
away from the North 

Carolina Arboretum 


that Biltmore’s Andes 
mentioned earlier. 
Imeet my friend 
Lauren Northup, awrit- 
er and historian who 
recently moved back 
hometo Asheville from 
Charleston, and we 
amble the arbore- 
tum'strails alongside 
rhododendron and 
gentle stair-stepping 
waterfalls. The placeis 
abotanical wonder- 
land right off the Blue 
Ridge Parkway, with 
ten miles of trails for 
dog walkers, runners, 
and hikers of all skill 
levels. Rocking chairs 
look out over a garden 
with mountain views 
beyond, anda crewof 
arborists are trimming 
shrubs around the 
Frederick Law Olm- 
sted sculpture just 
intime for histwo- 
hundredth birthday 
celebration this year. 
Olmsted, consid- 
ered the founder of 
Americanlandscape 
architecture, once had 
the dream of building 
atree research center 
for the state, which 
eventually led to the 
creation of this arbore- 
tumin1986. 
Werunintoastaff 
member who tells me 
| might find my “moun- 
taincamellia” near 
the bonsai collection. 
Lauren and split up to 
cover more ground but 
stay within shouting 
distance. “Is this it?” 
No. A few more steps. 
And then, just past 
the bonsai near the 
welcome center’s en- 
trance,!see atiny plac- 
ard beneath a bending 
tree: Stewartia. | holler 
for my friend tosee 
this extraordinary 
plant, just revealing 
its lime-green spring 
leaves, preparing for 
asummer bloomof 
silky white flowers. An 
invitation, as Asheville 
always gives, tocome 
back again soon. 


Continued from page 119 


respite for seafarers. Launch 
a Hobie Cat, try your luck at 
windsurfing, graba Painkiller 
from one of two revamped 
bars, andsharea flag to help 
the club rebuild its famed 
burgee collection. 
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BIRD-WATCH 


INA SHADY SWAMP. 


Near the little town of Belzoni, 
Mississippi, Sky Lake’s 
1,700-foot-long boardwalk 
meanders among bald cy- 
press trees, the “giant living 
dinosaurs of the Delta.” The 
largest (and likely oldest) has 
lived more than athousand 
years and measures almost 
fifty feet across. Shaded by 
the natural canopy overhead, 
the hidden omen ofa 
walking trail makes for prime 
bird-watching—prothonotary 
warblers, pileated woodpeck- 
ers, and anhingas all nest 
inthis verdant swampland. 
Underneath the boardwalk 
winds a paddling route for 
kayaks where red-eared slid- 
er turtles sunbathe and wood 
ducks dabble beside you. 
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PAGKAGOULER. 


Every boater, beachgoer, and 
backyardidler has his own 
way of packing an ice chest for 
aday inthe sun, and Rob Mc- 
Daniel, the owner andexecu- 
tive chef at the Birmingham, 
Alabama, restaurant Helen, 
isno exception. “mall about 
proper ice-to-water ratio,” 
says McDaniel, whoseideal 
afternooninvolves acooler, 
aboat, and afishing poleon 
Lake Martin. “For me, that’s 
sixty percentice to forty per- 


cent water. This increases the 
surface areacontact ofthe 
beverage container to the icy 
water, and in my opinion, re- 
sults inamuch colder drink.” 
Science backs him up: Due 

to water’s high specific heat, 
it stays frigid much longer 
than empty air. So fillit up—as 
long as nothing needs to stay 
frozen and every container is 
sealed tight. 


~ WITNESS SEA 
TURTLE RECOVERY 


At the Georgia Sea Turtle 
Center on Jekyll Island, 
loggerheads paddle in pools 
of clear blue water. Despite 
the Peach State’s relatively 
small coastline, turtles by the 
hundreds defy extinction and 
nest here each year, and any 
injured or sick individuals re- 
ceive treatment at the state’s 
only turtle research and 
rehab center. In acavernous 
century-old brick building, 
onlookers can see the turtles 
propel themselves roundthe 
pools—healing their shells, 
and their bodies, in real time. 
Behind aglass wall, veterinar- 
ians stitch wounds and scrape 
barnacles. Groups of children 
clutch stuffed turtles they’ve 
gotten from the gift shop as 
they look on in wonder. 


FREEZE OUR FRUIL 


At Freight House restaurant 
in Paducah, Kentucky, water- 
melonisasummer salad 
staple. But with all that juicy 
goodness comesa surplus of 
slicing scraps—scraggly bits 
left over after pretty cuts are 
added to dishes. To prevent 
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Childhood 
at a Seaside 


Hideaway 


On the Crystal Coast, the Atlantis lodge 
endures through time and memory 


By Cate Doty 


Summer 1988: My grandparents have brought 
me to the Atlantis, a weathered gray motor 
lodge on North Carolina’s Crystal Coast that 
looks like something | have seen on old post- 
cards. Ourroomon the top floor has a bed and 
asleeper sofa, a kitchenette, and a view of the 
Atlantic. These waters have sustained my fami- 
lyonbothsides for generations, but they arestill 
foreignto me, asl moved backto North Carolina 
from Alabamawith my parents and brother not 
toolongago.! was born here, but lamnot yet of 
this place. 

That weekend, my grandfather shows me 
how to ride the surf into the shore. On our bal- 


cony, we eat sandwiches that my grandmother 
makes, water from our bathing suits dripping 
through the plastic chairs onto the planks be- 
low. lam nine years old and still unsure why we 
left behind my friends in Birmingham for the 
Tar Heel State. But this—sand everywhere, tur- 
key on whole wheat, the endless beckoning 
waves—this, Ican get on board with. 


Summer 2021;lamstanding chest-deep inthe 
blue pool at the Atlantis, holding my breath as 
my daughter, Flynn, and her best friend, Kira, 
leap into the water. My husband, kid, and] have 
come here for a sweltering August weekend 
with friends. We have relocated to North Car- 
olina after fifteen years in New York and are 
comfortable being back, although the pan- 
demic has cast a pall. But today, no matter: 
The girls are goggled up and ready to practice 
diving. They are wholly unsuccessful, but they 
continue undeterred, jumping and splashing 
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27 WAYS TO 


likethe mermaids they imagine themselves 
tobe. 

An older couple sits by the pool and 
watches the girls, laughing with each bel- 
ly flop. “How old are they?” the man asks 
me. “Six,” 1 say. He smiles again, and then 
sudden tears spill down his face. “Enjoy it,” 
hesays, and dabsat his face withhis towel. 
“lt goes so fast.” He and his wife have just 
dropped off their youngest at the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, and they are wend- 
ing their way back to their empty house in 
New Jersey. “This is the good stuff. The 
best stuff.” 

{ nod and smile for this man whose 
heartachelunderstandbutdon’t yet know, 
Then | turn to our water babies, and my 
eyes blur. ! am afraid that if! speak, all the 
love and fear and sadness and fury of the 
pastyears willtumble out. Instead,] reach 
for Flynnand Kira, sofull ofatomic weight 
already, like stars in formation, their light 
bursting out. | am forty-two and unsure 
about our return to what we thought was 
homebut doesn’t yet feel likeit. But allthis 
is a gift: colt-legged girls running from 
beach to pool and back again, and later, 
drinks with new friends on the balcony as 
the moon rises over the waves. 


For the past thirty-plus years, in all sea- 
sons, | have found comfort and joy at the 
Atlantis: reading for hours onits turquoise 
beach chairs; midnight walks bothinsum- 


Beach seats at the 
Atlantisin North 
Carolina. Opposite: 
South Carolina’s 
issaqueena Falls; a 


cold margarita at 
Rancho Lewis. 


mer heat andagainst icy ocean winds that 
cut to the bone; waking, no matter the 
temperature, to a crystal dawn shining 
through the glass door to the balcony. 
Thesaltairacts asa buffer between usand 
whatever might be eating at us: It gives us 
permission, for a time, to put it all down 
and look at the ocean and wonder what 
could be. Here we’ve toasted birthdays, 
anniversaries, and just the good fortune 
of beingalive and inthis place that hasper- 
sisted and thrived, regardless of what time 
has thrownatit. 

Ruth Bray, whose family still owns, op- 
erates, and lives in it, opened the lodge 
in 1963. Even at the height of summer, 
you could eat off the trimmed grass, The 
roomsallhave clear views out tothe water, 
and it’s easy to imagine yourself on a boat 
out to sea. 

Birds flit over thelodge’s bird feeders to 
their hiding spots and back again—wax- 
wings and warblers and terns, depending 
on the season. Sun-tired families cook 
theirdinnerson thegrillbythe hammocks. 
You'll find a dog wash to hose off sandy 
paws andagameroomonthe top floor with 
shelves of well-loved paperbacks. On cool 
evenings, the firepit calls. 

We'll make it back sometime this sum- 
mer, if we can get aroom. (We're not the 
only people whothinkthisisthe best place 
in the world.) Flynnand Kira have new div- 
ing skills totest, andwe have anewnegroni 
recipe to try with our friends. 

Despite its longevity, the Atlantisis not 
aplace where time has stood still. It’s too 
lived-in, and it has seen too much, to en- 
courage that. Instead, itwants youtotake 
the time you need, because time, it does 
march on. You takea breath, and you have 
a swim, and you think: Here I am, exactly, 
for this moment, whereI want tobe. 
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it from going to waste, chef 
Sara Bradley started whizzing 
the leftover melon (minus 

the rind andseeds) througha 
juicer (ablender works, too) 
witha squeeze oflimeanda 
pinchof salt, then freezing it 
inlarge rubberice cube molds 
tosave for cocktails. “It’sa 
really delicious and beautiful 
way to add subtle sweetness 
todrinks,” she says. “When 
Iwas pregnant, to help with 
leg cramps, I would pour tonic 
over awatermelon cubewith 
alittle squeeze of lime. I also 
love the flavor with mezcal 
and tequila drinks.” Her 
summer sipper is El Guapo: 
Shake and strain 2 oz. of 
good tequilawith 2 0z. each 
orange liqueur, limejuice, and 
jalapefio simple syrup (store- 
bought orhomemade), Strain 
over a watermelon cube and 
enjoy poolside. 


HOP ONABIKETRAIL 
IARKANSAS. 


Along, lumpy lobster claw of 
apeninsula, Two Rivers Park 
and its thousand acres of 
wooded wetlands andbreezy 
fields seems worlds away 
from downtown Little Rock 
some eight miles downriver. 
Passing over the 1,368-foot 
pedestrian and cyclist bridge, 
athree-mile path drops 
among stands of loblolly pines 
and bald cypress, eventually 
culminating in aloop where 
the park’s resident deer 
graze among the native trees. 
If lollipopping around the 
urban park hasn’t tuckered 
you out, stack your miles with 
the recently opened River 
Mountain trails, or the ever- 
fun-to-say Big Dam Bridge. 


No. 24 


GO GHASING 
WATERFALLS. 


Emeraldleaves frame 
Issaqueena Falls, a towering 


cascade in Oconee County, 
South Carolina, that sends 
mountain mist breezing 
toward your brow. The trail to 
the easy-access observation 
deck, which serves up the best 
views, is less than a half mile 
roundtrip. The surrounding 
Sumter National Forest has 
something for everybody: 
mountain bike trails for the 
adventurous, fishing for the 
patient, loads of picnic tables 
for the hungry, and for history 
lovers, an unfinished link 
along the onetime Blue Ridge 
Railroad: the Stumphouse 
Mountain Tunnel, where the 
temperature holds steady ata 
bracing fifty degrees. 
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TROT ALONG 
THEBEAGH. 


If you like the idea of waves 
lapping at horse hooves 

and seaspray tickling your 
cowboy boots, bookaride 
with the Stables at Frederica. 


Even if you’re not staying the 
night at Georgia’s swank Sea 
Island resort, youcan explore 
the breezy private beach 

like aknightin linen armor. 
Three timesa day, guided 
ninety-minute excursions 
ramblealongside the glitter- 
ing marsh (take binoculars 
to watch egrets and herons 
wade) and over windswept 
dunes toa pristine beach on 
theisland’s south end—go 
during high tide tosplash 
through tide pools. 
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OWIM WITT 
MERMAIDS. 


Where else in the world would 
amanateecrashamermaid 
party? At Weeki Wachee 
Springs in Central Florida, 


acrobatic swimmers puton 
three underwater recitals 
aday, and gentle seacows 
sometimes bob through the 
open-water performances. 

A hugely popular tourist at- 
traction in the 1950s and now 
astate park, Weeki Wachee 
nestles arounda natural lime- 
stone swimming hole where 
crystal-clear water bubbles 
and flows through ancient 
caverns at an invigorating 
seventy-two toseventy-four 
degrees year-round. (They'll 
let you take a dip here, evenif 
you don’t have a tail.) 
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DRING THE COLDEST 


MARGARITA. 


At the new Rancho Lewisin 
Charleston, South Carolina, 
amid the longhorn skulls 
and Mexican sconces from 
E] Paso fleamarkets, eight 
repurposed giant silver 
Japanese milk tea machines 
line the counter behind the 


bronze-plated bar. “Las 
maquinas,” pitmaster John 
Lewis says, are used across 
the Pacific for blending boba 
teaand milkshakes—and 
they’re hereto shake your 
margarita with the vigor of 
supercharged jackhammers. 
Lewis, who made waves with 
his Texas-style brisket at 
Lewis Barbecue, has now 
brought his spin on border 
foodssuchaschiles rellenos, 
enchiladas, andtacoson 
house-ground corn tortillas 
totown, and withit, what he 
claims are the “coldest, frothi 
est margaritas in the coun- 
try.” A fitting pick-me-up fora 
warm afternoon in the Hatch 
Valley orthe Holy City. @ 
—Jenny Adams, Mary 

Logan Bikoff, Caroline Sanders 
Clements, Jenny Everett, Latria 
Graham, Justin Heckert, Jordan 
P. Hickey, Elizabeth Hutchison 
Hicklin, Lindsey Liles, CJ Lotz, 
Aimee Nezhukumatathil, T. 
Edward Nickens, Chase Quinn, 
Nila Do Simon, Dacey Orr 
Sivewright, and Tom Wilmes 


Right PHOTOGRAPH BY MARGARET HOUSTON DOMINICK 
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Song of the Woods 


A HUNTER’S LESSONS inthe DEEP MAGIC of STILLNESS 
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He tells me to go to where the trail forks, to set up 


there in the corner. From that spot, he says, I will be 
able to see down both lanes: the right running to anold 
food plot, the left dead-ending in bedding. The deer, 
he says, are likely to come from anywhere. § So midaf- 
ternoon | slip in a good two hours before the evening 
movement. I find the place he’s described and tuck in 
to a thicket of stickseed and green briar where I'll be 
concealed ina chair on the ground. I can see down the 
right lane to where the trail swells into a fallow open- 
ing. But down the left side, I can see only thirty yards 
to abend, and past that is where I convince myself the 
deer will be. § The problem is, | don’t know the first 
thing about white-tailed deer. I’ve never killed one. I’ve 
never seen one in the woods while hunting them. I’ve 
come from small-game stock, from houndmen with 
kennels of rabbit-crazed beagles, old men who kept 
squirrel dogs and Savage 24s. For the most part, | 
was raised by fishermen. No one hunted deer except a 
great-uncle who lived on the opposite end of the state. 


But the man whosent me to this corner, 
he knows deer andknows this place, which 
is to say, of course, I should listen. Instead, 
1 pick up my chair and creep down to the 
bend. I fold into a stubby cedar tree that 
brushes me in against a pine. Now I can 
see to the end of the lane. About an hour 
beforesundown, footsteps come heavy be- 
hind me. The sound is a good ways back, 
so I glance over my shoulder and see her. 
Sheis ayoung doe, probably eighty pounds, 
her coat slick and as tan as an acorn. Head 
down, she nibbles the grass, then looks up 
with ears alert. She glances back to where 
she’s come from, takes afew steps, andcon- 
tinues to feed. 

Imake up my mind that | will not move 
until she passes me. The footsteps grow 
louder and I hold still, my eyes nearly 
closed, my heartbeat drumming. In the fi- 
nal moment, | realize I am sitting directly 
on a trail. Her head comes over my right 


shoulder close enough that I could touch 
her. | slightly turn just as she comes into 
my peripheral vision, and that sudden 
movement stretches her eyes wide. The 
doe all but comes out of her skin, just an 
explosion of muscle thundering over the 
ground and gone. 

Thisis the first deer ]ever hunt, andldo 
not kill her. Instead, I tremble in astonish- 
ment and wonder as she vanishes. I realize 
right then that if aman sits still enough, he 
might completely disappear. 


t 


The problem with dying is that there’s no 
good time to doit. When the turkeys stop 
gobbling, the flatheads start to bite. The 
catfish turn off just as the doves begin to 


dive into fields of corn stubble. The doves 
disappear and the whitetail rut kicks off. 
Season renders us to season, and we run 
ourselves ragged in pursuit of the game 
we chase. 

[halfjoke that itll be a heart attack that 


takes me out of this place. They’ll find me 
at the base of a tree with muddy gobbler 
tracks stamped over my body, or sprawled 
onadock having been shocked awake bya 
bait clicker, the slow tick-tick-ticking ofa 
flathead taking line till the spool is empty 
and the rod itself slides off the dock into 
oblivion. Everyone who knows me knows 
how much I love the outdoors. They ask 
me to join them on hikes, and sometimes 
I go. The thing is, though, they walk too 
fast, at least for me. They tend to talk too 
much, When I’m with them, I keep pace 
and conversation because I know that’s 
what’s expected, but I’m bothered by the 
way the woods go dead around us. We are 
afire glowing against a space that will not 
have us. Nothing dare step into that light. 

As we stumble along, the deer hide and 
wait, squirrels melt intothe limbs on which 
they hold, and birds cease their song. What 
we’ve come to be a part of wants no part 
of us. Deep down, I want to tell the person 
I’m with to sit and be still, that we must 
be quiet and treat this place like church. 
] want to tell them that if we don’t, we will 
surely miss the sermon. But instead I keep 
those things to myself for fear of ruining 
their good time, andinturnweseenothing. 
The more time passes, the more I tend to 
gotothe woods alone. 


I 


In the dog days, the daytime heat always 
pushes me deeperintothe night. Midnight 
finds me alone on thewater, the North Car- 
olina mountains resting black against the 
sky. sweep the beam ofa spotlight across 
the bank and scan for eyes that will glint 
like copper coins. When the brightness 
finds them, the bullfrogs slip into atrance 
that will not break so long as the light is 
steady. They cling to driftwood shadows 
until I’m close enough to gig them in the 
cattails andreeds. 

While the boat passes between shores, | 
shine my light into the water and spot sun- 
fish bedded in craters of swept-out sand. 
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Fishing and hunting have been the 
mechanisms that placed me squarely into the heart 
of things. I don’t intend to suggest that this 
is the only means, just that without 
some project few would climb twenty feet up 
a pine two hours before daylight 


The fish tilt back and forth as if sleeping 
with fins waving soft as lullabies. A loud 
crack breaks the silence, and without 
turning the light, I know that a beaver has 
slapped its tail in warning. Above, blue- 
green nebulae hold like smoke amid the 
spangle, and I am dumbstruck that I’ve 
missed this till now. Who could care any- 
more what brought them here? I turn off 
the light and lie across the seat of the jon 
boat in wonder. 

Come fall, when the leaves peak andthe 
trees cast their color ontoripples of creek 
like oil fire, I watch a brook trout rise in an 
eddy where a stone’s back breaks the cur- 
rent. A bowand arrow cast sets a Cahill to 
air, and as the fly lands, I wrist flick mends 
ofline to keep it there. The trout comesup 
through a glitter of mica, rolls across the 
fly, and dives back toward acobblestoned 
bottom. !I set the hook and feel weight. 

After a few strips, the fish flaps in the 
shallows by my boots. I kneel down and wet 
my hand, scoop this marvelous thing onto 
my fingers. Autumn is reflected down the 
flanks, colors blending like that of a sugar 
maple: green to goldenrod, tangerine to 
scarlet. Thedark green back is swirled with 
lime marmorations and red spots haloedin 
pale blue coronas. Thereis a sunset paint- 
edacross my palm. 

Winter renders the landscape to pen 
and ink, and | am in a tree waiting for a 
deer that will not show. A charm of golden 
finches fly over the wood line and land in 
the brush andscrub pineat the far edge of 
aclear-cut. Slowly the birds make their way 
toward me, landingin places that suit them 
for reasons 1 cannot know. 

lam bundled and cold, and that makes 
it easy to hold still. The tree stand is ina 
hickory backdropped tightly by dogwood. 
In a moment the entire charm converge 
on that singular point. They claspto limbs 
likeleaves and aresoclosetomethat when 
I focus on a single bird, I can see barbule 
and barb of feather, strands as fine as ba- 


by’s hair. My vision pulls back, and I am 
surrounded by yellow that is too bright to 
fathom. The universe becomes asingle col- 
or, and] am ensnared within it. 


A 


Allthat Iknowof beauty, [learned through 
rod or rifle. For me, fishing and hunting 
have been the mechanisms that placed me 
squarely intothe heart of things. I don’t in- 
tend to suggest that thisis the only means, 
just that without some project few would 
climb twenty feet up a pine two hours be- 
fore daylight. People chase vistas to catch 
sunrises. They round bends in trails and 
stumble onto black bears, surely astroke 
of luck. But who else shivers cold in the 
dark up a tree that is miles from any road 
or trailhead and is waiting when the blue 
fog melts off the saddle at first light? Pho- 
tographers? Madmen? Maybe. And if so, I 
will gladly share the woods withthem. 

Whatl’vecometolove most about those 
mornings is the flip of the switch when the 
world cuts on. You slip into a place at full 
dark and wait out the silence. You’re there 
when the first bird calls and the second 
answers, when life suddenly blooms out 
of every space that offered the slightest 
shelter from night. The only requirementis 
that youholdstill unflinching and dare not 
break the spell. As Wendell Berry wrote, 
“For a time [you] rest in the grace of the 
world, and [are] free.” 


T 


The pinewoods have been opened by fire, 
and spring has started to push its green 
face out of the ash and black. By summer 


what’s been burned empty will fill again, 
but for now there is no cover and no place 
to hide, so I crawl down a dry creek bed, 
praying the turkey won’t see my approach. 

The morning has just brightened from 
black to sapphire, and the bird hammers 
again from his limb, a sound so loud and 
close that it crashes against me like thun- 
der. I peer over the lip of the bank for 
somewhere to sneak within range, and | 
see an old pine nearly three feet through 
that is more than enough to conceal me. | 
lean against the tree, my torso nowtrunk, 
my legs spread over scorched ground like 
exposed roots. Somehow |’ve managed to 
make it within fifty yards of where the gob- 
bleris roosted. 

The woods are waking up around me, 
and | have to fight off the urge to rush 
things. I wait a few minutes for the light to 
get upbeforel call, and when! doitisnoth- 
ingloudor startling, justasubtletree yelp 
sent from the bell of a trumpet. I am not 
expecting the response. There is no beat 
of wing or fly down, just gravity and ground, 
the dull thud of the bird hitting earth as he 
drops off the limb likeastone. He stands in 
the clearing and cranes his neck to study 
the layered shadows where the call has 
come from, but I am cupped in a dark hol- 
lowthat light has yet tofind, andnomatter 
howhardhetries, hecannotsee me. For the 
turkey, survival requires absolute certain- 
ty, andso the wood line becomeshislinein 
sand. He will not come any closer. 

A dogwood winter sets his breath to 
air, every gobble a sound written out like 
a score of smoke that hangs before him 
tillthe echo fades. Heswellsinto strut and 
rakes his wing tips through the frosted 
grass, his head drained white as ice. For 
along time, this is all that exists between 
us. |am atree, and heis a dancer. The sun 
takes an hour to crest the pines, to warm 
that glacial blue dawn, and in that time he 
walks like eyes across a page, without one 
step taken intothe margins. 

When the first rays break the treetops, 
I] watch his feathers turn to stained glass, 
a fan backlit bronze and barred, the out- 
ercurve fringedin gold. I cannot move, and 
Idonotwantto. Hereis where] wouldspend 
my forever, heaven and earth the very 
same place, though even while I breathe 
it, I know that it cannot last. As quickly 
as it has come, it will go. There is always 
the flip of the switch. The world is awash 
with miracles, and I am thankful to simply 
bear witness. & 
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FEASTING 


CEDRIC ANGELES 


JUST OUTSIDE NEW ORLEANS PROPER, METAIRIE, 
CHALMETTE, GRETNA, AND OTHER SUBURBS OFFER 
A WORLD OF SUBLIME TASTES, FROM SPIT-ROASTED 
LECHON TO CREOLE ITALIAN CLASSICS TO THE 
PO’BOYS OF YOUR DREAMS 


URBS 


BY > BRETT MARTIN 


the kit 
Opposite: Chopping | 
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The first 

meal I ever ate 
in New Orleans 
was not in 

New Orleans 


a t a 1 1 « Itwasin Metairie, a suburb that lies between the New 
Orleans airport and the city itself. It was my first visit from New York, and I 
had done my research, which in those still-rudimentary-internet days meant 
having somebody mail me a physical copy of the Times-Picayune’s annual 
restaurant guide. Init, ] read adescription ofthe charbroiled oysters at Drago’s, 
the seafood restaurant opened in Metairie by a Croatian immigrant named 
Drago Cvitanovich and his wife, Klara, in 1971: how fat Gulf oysters were set 
atop ablazing grill, basted with garlic butter, and thenallowed to poach inthe 
mingled fat, smoke, and brine beneath a bubbling crust of Parmesan and Ro- 
mano. | did not need to read this twice. I stepped off the plane and piloted my 
rental car not toward the narrow streets and Spanish balconies of the French 
Quarter, but to the strip-mall-and-chain-restaurant-lined blacktop of Veter- 
ans Memorial Boulevard. 

Ihave never regretted that those oysters were my first taste of what would 
eventually become my home. Even less so over the past decade, when many 
suburbs, looked down upon for so long as cultural wastelands, have come to 
be recognized as some of the most excit- 
ing places to eat in America. In the South, 
that’s meant cruising Atlanta’s Buford 
Highway in search of immigrant cooking 
from every corner of the globe; it’s meant 
noshing the length of Nolensville Pike, as 
itzagsappetizingly south from downtown 
Nashville; it’s meant getting lost inthe de- 
liriously sprawling outskirts of Houston. 

What it hasn’t generally meant is for- 
saking the famously abundant culinary 
pleasures of New Orleans proper to 
explore its suburban precincts. There 
may have been a few destinations allur- 
ing enough to draw tourists and locals 
across the parish line: Drago’s; Mosca’s, 
the storied Italian restaurant in an unas- 
suming white shack in Westwego, about 
a thirty-minute drive across the bayou; a 
handful of famed Vietnamese restaurants; 
maybe Rocky & Carlo’s, over in Chalmette, 
with its bricks of baked macaroniand sign 
reading LADIES INVITED. For the most 
part, though, New Orleans’ burbs lagged 
behind those of other cities. 

That’s rapidly changed. There are really two stories that make New Or- 
leans’ suburbs worthy of serious culinary exploration. Oneis the critical mass 
of immigrant restaurants that has finally allowed them to catch up with other 
burbs across the South. The other is a unique set of historical and social cir- 
cumstances that has resulted in a curious truth: Some of the most classically 
New Orleans food in New Orleans lies outside the city limits. 
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or purposes of orientation: I’m 
talking here about three main 
zones, all within a thirty-minute 
drive of downtown. There’s Met- 
airie and its western neighbor, 
Kenner, which is home to Wil- 
liams Boulevard, perhaps the 
single most diverse strip of din- 
ingin the metroarea.On the other side of thecity, there 
are the traditionally working-class downriver precincts 
of St. Bernard Parish. And then, across the Mississippi, 
there’s the West Bank (New Orleans beingacomplicat- 
ed place, it’s sometimes styled as Westbank, and also, 
it’s not really west), home to a cluster of communities 
including Algiers (whichis technically part of New Or- 
leans) and Gretna. 

None of these, warnyou, are the kind of suburbs you 
call “leafy.” Theyare, for the most part, flat and hot. You 
need to have a taste for empty crossroads, deserts of 
parking lots, left turn lanes. Streetcars, beignets, and 
brass bands thisain’t. 

But let’s takea drive. Onthe West Bank, wecan start 
in Algiers, where you might catch Loy Madrigal in the 
driveway of his restaurant, Cebu Litson & Grill, prepar- 
ing anaturally raised Mississippi hog that hestuffs with 
lemongrass, ginger, and other aromatics and rubs in 
soy sauce to spit-roast for lechén, the specialty of the 
Filipino province Cebu, where hewasborn. Hiswife, Iris, 
is in charge of tending the pig, and inside the restau- 
rant, locatedin a residential-looking building, she may 
be rolling long, tightly wrapped lumpia, stuffed with 
pork and vegetables, while other homestyle Filipino 


they 
rria tacos, elar with his 


dishes bubble on the stove. Though famously stressful, running 
arestaurant is most likely a relief from Madrigal’s former life as a 
professional bodyguard and head of security for Cebu. Sinceopen- 
ing in May 2020, his business has become a hub for alocal Filipino 
community that has hada presence in the area since the 1700s. 
But pace yourself. We haveground to cover. Staying onthe West 
Bank, we'll grab some Haitian soup joumou at Rendez-Vous Créole, 
in Algiers, then pop over the Jefferson Parish line into Terrytown 
for overstuffed banh mi at the back of Hong Kong Food Market; 
then a quick stop at Sultan’s Shawarma Shack, located inside a 
onetime Rally’s in Gretna, for frozen mint lemonade soloamy and 
herbal it feels as if you’ve run your tongue through a mint patch. 
And, before getting on the bridge back to the city, we can make a 
final stop at TD Seafood and Pho House for Vietnamese crawfish, 
doused with garlic and butter, anda bowl of bun bo hue. The restau- 


worth of chile. If you finish it, you get your photo on a wall of fame. 
But really, we already deserve a medal for the day’s eating, I’d say— 
noextra painrequired. 


piciness was the first—and, for along time, the 
only—thing I heard people mention about Se- 
cret Thai Restaurant when it opened in Chal- 
mette, in St. Bernard Parish, in 2018. It offers 
its Bangkok-style dishes on a heat scale of 1 to 
5, corresponding to the number of teaspoons 
of Thaichile added. Oneteaspoonis more than 
most people can take; the staff will actively try 
to talk you out of anything over two. While there are afew regulars 
who are allowed to order level 5, they’ve had to demonstrate that 
they wouldn’t either die or sue. “We know all of our fives by name,” 


rant, in Harvey, serves an “evil” version of that dank and satisfying 
soup, pumped up with an alleged thirteen million Scoville units’ 


says Siamrath “Sam” Boonsakul, whose mother, Panlada Ten, is 
the owner and chef of the family-run business. (For the record, I 
am fairly spicetolerant and order a 0.5.) 

But all of this fixation on capsicum threatens to ob- 
scure the fact that Secret Thai serves a bold, complex 
strain of Thai cuisine found almost nowhere else in 
thearea. | fell foritthe moment I noticed that Ten cuts 
the corners off her Styrofoam to-go containers when 
they hold fried dishes, a small but rare expression of 
care that ensures the contents don’t steam and grow 
soggy on the way home. This comes in handy for the 
dish pad gang daeng, which consists of white-fleshed 
fish encasedinacrackling crust over which youspoona 
magnificently funky curry of eggplant, preferably sav- 
ing enough of the jammy sauce to moisten a gigantic 
order of crab fried rice. 

Boonsakiul says his family knew little about the ge- 
ography of New Orleans when they went looking fora 
location after moving from Los Angeles. Chalmette, af- 
ter all, showed up as just a few miles from downtown. 
“We didn’t realize that a three-minute drive across a 
little bridge could be such a different culture,” he says. But they have grown to ap- 
preciate what thesuburbs have to offer: lower rent, morespace, quicker permitting, 
a community of familiar faces. At the same time, social media, and a generation 
accustomed tousing it to seek out the best eating, ensures asteady flowof pilgrims, 

Wilfredo Avelar, of Mawi Tortillas, echoes those sentiments. His restaurant 
shares a somewhat run-down strip mall in Metairie with a Subway, a hair salon, 
and a ballroom dancing studio. There was mild shock, in 2019, when Avelar chose 
these digs over his previous job, as the precocious young executive chef of Emeril 
Lagasse’s restaurant Meril. There, his menuincludedrock shrimp tacos servedon 
corn tortillas; when the tortilleria that produced thosetortillas went out of business, 
Avelar and his father, Carlos, who emigrated to the United States from El Salvador 
in 1974, decided totake over the business. In the beginning, they kept it wholesale, 
providing tortillas for a mix of local Hispanic spots and higher-end restaurants 
in the city, all made from a traditional, clattery old metal machine located in the 
center of the small storefront. But Avelar couldn’t quite stay away from the stove 
and began offering pupusas on weekends. On Tuesdays, he introduced his version 
of quesabirria tacos, the wildly popular style of tacos filled with stewed and shred- 
ded meat (in this case brisket), topped with cheese, grilled until crisp, and served 
with a cup of the meat broth. By the time the pandemic arrived—making selling to 
restaurants about the only business less stable than being arestaurant— Mawi was 
primed to pivot to full-time meal service. 

Avelar’s birrialeans more Louisianan than traditional versions, with more garlic 
and bell pepper, less cinnamon and clove. It may bethe big seller, but I can’t stay away 
from hisversion of chicharron and yuca, arich andrustic dish found across Central 
America towhich Avelar adds just atouch of his past life,a bright cabbage slaw anda 
streak of creamy Honduran aderezo. “You go through working for Emeril for fifteen 
years and you have to add something fresh to everything,” he says. 

The entire New Orleans metropolitan area, particularly its suburbs, has become 
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dramatically more Hispanic in the past two decades, with pop- 
ulations doubling almost across the board. The region has long 
been home to one of the country’s largest Honduran American 
communities—a vestige of United Fruit Company’s footprint—but 
it was the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina, in 2005, that fueled 
an influx of Mexicans and Central Americans, many to work in 
reconstructing the city. For Avelar, that’s helped provide the op- 
portunity toserve neighbors instead of waves of conventioneers. 
“In New Orleans we used to say that summer was for the locals, 
whenthereweren’tso many tourists around,” he says. “Out here, 
it’s like it’s always summer.” 


ow the suburbs became the repository for a 
strain of New Orleans cuisine that has steadily 
dwindled in the city proper is a tale of two dem- 
ographic tides: The first is the one that saw 
massive numbers of white people abandoning 
cities across Americathroughout the latter half 
of the twentieth century. There was, of course, 
aracial component to the shift; Metairie may 
be most known for having been the home base of David Duke. But 
this was also the era of the Suburban Dream. “These people saw 
modernity,” says Justin A. Nystrom, of the largely Sicilian New 
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Orleans population he writes about in his book, Creole /talian. 


“These houses had yards. They had three bedrooms. They had 
open layouts!” 

In any event, the exodus was so dramatic—the percentage of 
whites in the city dropped from 63 to 35 percent between 1960 
and1990—that it essentially created asuburban shadow city, com- 
plete with Metairie’s own version of Bourbon Street in the night- 
club district called Fat City. And it’s no surprise that the new sub- 
urbanites brought their famously passionate foodways with them. 

If that is the force that carried po’boys and gumbo and Creole 
Italian restaurants out to the suburbs, its tidal counterpart was 
gentrification, which swept the professional and creative classes 
back into the city after Katrina. This, too, reflected a nationwide 
trend, the so-called Great Inversion. The new urbanites weren't 
necessarily in search of traditional New Orleans cuisine. For much 
of the past decade, two of the hottest restaurants in New Orleans 
(Shaya and chef Alon Shaya’s follow-up, Saba) have been most fa- 
mous for their hummus. 

And so, you have beautifully preserved jewels like Radosta’s 
Restaurant, in Old Metairie, athird-generation Italian grocery store 
that, over the course of forty-seven years, has gradually morphed 
into the po’boy shop of your dreams. Such a family business is Ra- 
dosta’s that it shuts down when the Radostas themselves—broth- 
ers Don, Wayne, and Mark, and their wives—go 
on vacation. Wayne has long been in charge of 
making the homemadeltalian and hot sausages 
and the roast beef. Don handles the red gravy 
(i.e., sauce) for the meatball andveal parmigiana 
po’boys. GrabaBarq’s root beer out of thecool- 
erandsome Zapp’s potato chips—it’s all on the 
honor system—and you’ve got as classic a New 
Orleans lunchas exists anywhere. 

DonRadosta’s red gravy is one manifestation 
of that Creole Italian culture, too infrequently 
recognized by outsiders as a pillar of New Or- 
leans cuisine. Therecan be no better example of 
the form, in all its amber-preserved glory, than 
Impastato’s Restaurant. Joe Impastato was 
already a longtime veteran of French Quarter 
ltalian restaurants when he and his wife, Mica, 


LOCATION 


opened their own place, in Fat City, in1979. Seemingly little has changed since 
then, including Impastato himself, who, at eighty-three, stillregularly presides 
over bothkitchen and diningroom. Youcould describe the restaurant asa jewel 
box, if every facet of the jewels were a framed piece of football memorabilia. 
Jerseys cover nearly every surface, including the small stage where acrooner 
performs on weekdays. 

The menu, too, is a time machine of delicacies fast disappearing in more 
modern precincts: spidini, for which thin strips of pork are wrapped around 
seasoned stuffing; brucciloni, similarly stuffed rolls of veal, long-stewedin red 
gravy; vealor fish “Marianna,” topped with artichoke hearts and mushrooms, 
named for Impastato’s mother, and areminder that there is aspace inheaven 
reserved for sauces that are equally applicable to fish or veal. Another in the 
genreisaconcoction of lemon, butter, sherry, crabmeat, and shrimp knownas 
Payton, after erstwhile Saints head coach Sean Payton, Impastatois suchadie- 
hard Who Dat that he owns aSuper Bowlring from the Saints’ championshipin 
2010. Should any future coach get adish, it will be a different one. Payton gets 
tokeep his, no matter where he may end up. “He gave us a good fifteen years,” 
Impastato says. “He deservesit.” 


Afried shrimp and roast beef po'boy at Radosta’s. 
Opposite, from left: Don Radosta; inside the third-generation 
Italian grocery store and restaurant. 


Hungry 


for More 


Nine other tasty spots 
tosample the New 
Orleans burbs’ 
burgeoning flavor 


Almasgoof 
Restaurant 
METAIRIE 

Mahmoud “Alan” 
Alhattab grew up 

in Basra, Iraq, acity 
that pridesitselfon 
the preparation of 
masgouf, often called 
the Iraqi national dish. 
He tried many Lou- 
isianafish—mullet, 
redfish, snapper—be- 
fore settling on buffalo 
fish or pompano asthe 
best substitutes for 
traditional carp at his 
Metairie restaurant. 
The fish is butterflied, 
bathed in olive oil 

and spices, and then 
roasted beside a wood 
fire. Alongside whole 
chickens, kebabs, 

and more, it's the 
centerpiece of a feast 
that lives upto Almas- 
goof’s motto: “Go big 
or stay home.” 


The 
Appetite 
Repair 

Shop 

ALGIERS POINT 

Once an avant-garde 
restaurant star in New 
Orleans, Pete Vazquez 
now runs this to-go- 
only supper olub out 
ofatiny corner shopin 
the Algiers Point neigh- 
borhood. He cooks 
what he wants, when 


he wants, posting Mantra also offers stellar fried BESTAUHANT 
each day’s menuon Indian seafood and Italian 
social media and Cuisine dishes. Servedon 
cantankerously METAIRIE seeded bread ever 
brooking no dissent. ChefBansi“Neeta” Lal go slightly toasted, to 
That the idiosyncratic hails from Jammu and standup tothe gravy, Veeation 
offerings are nearly Kashmir, trained under it’s simply the best 3 
always delicious has afamed Indianchefin sandwich of its kindin 
built Vazquez a loyal California, andmade Louisiana, whichis to 
following. his way to Louisiana to say the world. 

cook at arestaurant 
Chef Ron's locatedinagas station Sabores 
Gumbo Stop in Hammond, across De Mi H 
METAIRIE Lake Pontchartrain. veniiad 
Whenit turnscold Last year, he opened No tour of the suburbs 
in New Orleans (it hig own North Indian would be complete 
happens!), there restaurant, which sits without a trip down 
is no better cure intheshellofaonstime Kenner’s Williams Bou- 
than to point the car diner, partofanew levard—with its United 
toward Ronlafrate’s wave of South Asian Nations ofrestaurants 
eponymous stop for options inacity that and grocery stores— 
its eponymous dish. once hadalmostnone. or without sampling 
Itis rare for gumbo to Honduran food, from 
have what you might Nor-Joe one of the area's 
call architecture, but I mpor ts longest-standing 
lafrate somehow pulls OLD METAIRIE immigrant commu- 
it off, piling fried cat- Five years ago, Mark nities. Though this 
fish, shrimp, or oysters Subervielle was the restaurant, tucked 
ontop of a dark, rich, realestate agenttrying inside aLatin Amer- 
filé-laced broth that’s to sell Nor-Joe, the ican supermarket, is 
pretty great in warm venerable Italian Old located one block off 


weather, too. Metairie grocery store. Williams, its massive 
Then the guilt setin. menuis the perfect 
Islan d Sohe bought the place place to start. 
Paradise instead, preserving its Py 
Restaurant | oid-worldSiciianfeel | Tan Dinh 
& Grill and famous muffuletta GRETNA 
GRETNA sandwiches whileadd- The New Orleans 
With stewed oxtails, ing other specialties area has boasted 
jerk chicken, and like gelato and pasta Vietnamese restau- 
Trinidad’s signature cooked ina wheel of rants for decades, the 
flatbread chickpea Parmigiano-Reggiano. resultof thousands 
sandwiches known as of immigrants from 
“doubles,” this homey, R&O Vietnam settling here 
family-run restaurant, Restaurant inthe 1970s and 80s. 
helmed by chef Na- METAIRIE Tan Dinh may have 
dine Balbosa, is part “It isimpossibleto the deepest and most 
of anew generation think of anything while consistently excellent 
of places making anin- eating R&O’s roast menu ofthe bunch, go- 
disputable case for the beef po’boy otherthan ing beyond photosuch 
Caribbean's influence the pleasure of eating,” speoialties as fried frog 
onwhat we know as Brett Anderson, then legs with garlic butter 
os oe ii ee nd then there are some places in the suburbs 
wrote of this spot on that make you wonder why anybody wouldever 


the lakefront, which 


LAKE PONTCHARTRAIN 


wanttomoveintothecity. I feel that way about Chicken’s Kitchen, 
which you can find by looking for the line stretching daily down 
an otherwise residential block in Gretna, on the West Bank. “Big 
Fat Chicken” is the childhood nickname of Marlon Chukumer- 
ije, a genial thirty-three-year-old with thin dreadlocks who wisely 


cestl dropped the first partwhen he opened his modern soul-food meat- 
| and-three in 2020. He had previously worked in construction be- 
fore starting acatering business in 2014, including an annual “Lem- 
onade Day” on the first Saturday in May, for which he and his four 
sons served refreshments and hot plates from his driveway. When 
Lemonade Dayrolled around during thefirst year of the pandemic, 
Chukumerije says, there were eighty cars lined up, two hours in 
advance. “It was almost stupid not toopenarestaurant,” hesays. 
Thelines—fueled bya savvy social media presence—have never 
gone away. Most days, youline upon Derbigny Street, inch your way 
up to the door, then along a wall covered with promotions for local 


METAIRIE 


THE WEST BARK. 
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Black-owned businesses, and finally to the steam tables at which 
Chukumerije has built a different menu for each day of the week: 
Monday is for red beans (naturally) and crackling fried chicken; 
Tuesday, seafood-smothered okraand stuffed Cornish hens; and 
so onto FRYday, whenthe stars are extraordinary deep-fried ribs, 
which hetreats like tiny, succulent country-fried pork chops, Iam 
told that the first Tuesday of every month brings stewed oxtails, 
though] cannot personally vouch for this, since] have never gotten 
to Chicken’s in time to taste any; once, I got a message they were 
sold out beforel even reached the bridge. 

For Chukumerije and his wife, Tia, stayingin Gretnaisnotonly an 
economic decision but a point of pride. “First, my customer base is 
here,” he says. “Second, we don’t have that many locally owned busi- 
nesses here, especially places doing home-cooked meals, using 
fresh vegetables.” The relative affordability of staying outside the 
city also allows him to keep prices low, portions big, and his staff, 
many of them childhood friends, happy and loyal. The entire restau- 
rant closes once every three months fora mental health week. 

Meanwhile, several years had passed since I had Drago’s char- 
broiled oysters. When | stopped in, it all came back: the walls of 
flame springing upascooks poured 
butter over the oysters, the bub- 
bling cheese, the smell of smoke 
drifting across the restaurant. A 
couple camein, carting roller bags, 
and I wondered if they were pulling 
the same trick of coming straight 
from the airport that I used to. 
Truth be told, the oysters have 
been available for a few years in 
downtown New Orleans, where Dra- 
go’s opened a branch at the Hilton 
New Orleans Riverside, but I never 
go there. Somehow, they just taste 
betterin Metairie. & 
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From top left: Impastato witha 
smallsampl gofhisfootball 

memore ep 
mac and chee 


2, c wéltedgrech 
beans, and king cake bread 
yee ling at Chicken’s Kitchen; 


named forth the former Saints player. 
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HOW THE BOUNDARY-PUSHING GARDEN 
DESIGNER ., BORN 
INTO A GENERATIONS-LONG LEGACY 

OF ACCOMPLISHED PLANTSMEN, 
DISCOVERED HIS OWN REMARKABLE PATH 
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By Mike Grudowski 


A garden Joseph Hillenmeyer designed peers through 
to horse pasture in Midway, Kentucky. 
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UNE DAY WHEN 
JUOEPH HILLENMEVER 


WAS A TEENAGER, A 
UU TBALL PLAYER 
UHALLENGED HIM IU 
PULE-UPGONI ESI 


Both of them were enrolled at McCallie, a respected Tennessee 
boys’ school that counts among its graduates Ted Turner, the 
Pulitzer-winning author Jon Meacham, and a smattering of con- 
gressmen. Joseph agreed, though his challenger, beefy and confi- 
dent, outweighed him by seventy pounds or better. Grabbing the 
bar first, the football player managed to huff his way to thirteen 
pull-ups before stopping. Taking his turn, Joseph—slim, but also 
an avid rock climber who slipped off campus most afternoons to 
test his mettle on the bluffs around Chattanooga—began method- 
ically pumping out reps, and quickly surpassed his rival’s total. At 
thirty pull-ups, he paused for effect, holding hischin abovethe bar, 
and crowed, “Do you want me to keep going?” Soon his chastened 
competitor left the room. When Joseph reached sixty-two reps— 
establishing a school record that held for years—he stopped. 

If this seems to have little connection to his current profession 
as a designer of striking home gardens, it does at least suggest one 
area of overlap: Joseph Hillenmeyer isn’t shy about going big. 

Nearly three decades after that moment of adolescent glory, de- 
termination and persistenceare still serving him well. The scionofa 
longline of horticulturally minded Hillenmeyers who tracetheir an- 
cestry back nine generations tothe 1700s in France and Germany— 
six of those generations in Kentucky—he’s now the principal and 
visionary behind Joseph Hillenmeyer Garden Design. That small 
firm has a blossoming reputation and millions of dollars’ worth of 
projects on the groundand onthedrawing boards, from his home- 
town of Lexington to bluff-top estates in Louisville to around the 
South and beyond. In March, Hillenmeyer and his wife, Shannon, 
who is also his company’s controller, moved both their home and 
their business to a ten-acre spread on the outskirts of Lexington, 
where a gleaming two-story studio overlooks a classic Bluegrass 
panorama of green and gently sloping horse farms. Largely self- 
taught, and having never bothered toearnacollege degree in horti- 
culture, landscape architecture, or any other subject, Hillenmeyer 
(who’s now forty-four) has gradually carved outaniche forhimself 
by drawing ona fascination with plants, heartfeltreverence for his 
family’s Kentucky legacy, and boldness born in part, he admits, out 
of naivete. When he began dreaming up landscapes for clients, he 
says, “] pitched big ideas because! didn’t know] shouldn’t.” 
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On a balmy spring afternoon, Hillenmeyer is giving me a bit of 
acrash course in those big ideas, or at least a few ABCs of how he 
tweaks and manipulates the scenery around a home—setting a 
stage for whatever might unfold at the junctures where humans’ 
and plants’ habitats converge. We’re taking a counterclockwise 
stroll through one of his pet projects, the manicured grounds 
around awhite-brick-and-clapboard house in the town of Midway, 
ashort ride from Lexington along Thoroughbred pastures lined by 
stacked-limestone fences. Theowner of thehomeis Dottie Cordray, 
acousin of Hillenmeyer’s father’s who entrusted Joseph with her 
garden nearly two decades ago, when hewas young and unproven, 
and he’s embellished and added to it in phases ever since. “There 
were atonof other family ties with way more experience,” he says, 
his tugged-up shirtsleeves revealing brightly tattooed forearms. 
“But she took a huge risk and tapped me for the work. She’s also 
given methe freedom to nothavea fully developed plan.” Themet- 
aphoris as subtleasa Hollywood asteroid but seems unavoidable: 
Heand this miniature Eden have come into their own together. 

The garden sits on a lot of no more than an acre on a tidy resi- 
dential street, but it feels both more expansive and more isolated, 
and that’s no coincidence. Nine Japanese maples, a lacy cultivar 
called Seiryu, flank ashaded masonry courtyard along thedriveway. 
“When those leaf out, that house”—Hillenmeyer gestures toward 
the one next door looming over a wooden fence—“disappears.” 
That’s not the only botanical Photoshopping going on: On the 
other side of Cordray’s house, a “borrowed” view of aneighboring 
horse farm over a low yew-and-boxwood border stretches to the 
horizon, making it easy to imagine you're standing at thecenter of 
anestate that sprawls for miles. But there’s atwist: Hillenmeyerin- 
tentionally obstructed much of that “moving art,” as he describesit, 
witha taller hedge of hornbeam trees and hydrangeas, measuring 
out the million-dollar view beyond only in glimpses. “I feel like it’s 
more appreciated when it’s revealed slowly,” he says. “I’m creating 
aframe fora picture.” 

A look in any direction reveals more painstakingly plotted de- 
tails. Espaliered Kieffer pear branches that he trained early on 
to hug one side of the house blur the boundary between home 
and garden. Bluestone paths accented with three-deep bands 
of limestone edging and boxwoods rounded into evergreen orbs 
lead around corners, nudging a visitor to keep moving to discover 
whatever “moments of surprise” (Hillenmeyer’s words) await just 
out of sight; other, more intimate spaces, like a sycamore-shaded 
“sunset garden,” beckon youto plop down ona bench with a glass 
of wine andlinger awhile. Colors and textures echoand repeat. It’s 
like avisual symphony in which the same snippets of melody show 
up timeand time again, but with slight variations in tempoand pitch 
and volume: Rhapsody in Green. “A garden,” he says aswe complete 
our lap around the property, “is the most ephemeralart there is.” 


’M NOT A RELIGIOUS PERSON,” HILLENMEYER TELLS 
me later that afternoon, “but I am a spiritual person, and 
this tomeis holy ground.” We’re standing in the upper level 
of a hulking brick warehouse on Lexington’s perimeter, 
gazing up at sky-lit rafters. To the naked eye, the building 
appears largely empty, but inasenseit holds amother lodeof both 
Kentucky and Hillenmeyer family history. The place even smells 
like history, a dusty, slightly damp aroma with a hint of ancient ci- 
der mill. “It’s a nursery business,” Hillenmeyer explains. “What 
you’resmelling is burlap.” Added onto over generations, the space 
was built as a cotton mill in the early 1800s by a Colonel Sanders 
(no, not that one). In time it passed on to the Todd family, during 
whose tenure that Kentucky native Abraham Lincoln visited the 
adjoining office of Robert Smith Todd, his eventual father-in-law. 


PORTRAIT BY ALISON GOOTEE 


Aare! convene 


Hillenmeyer in his studio onthe 
outskirts of Lexington. 
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As befits a cavernous storehouse in Kentucky, it then became a 
distillery rickhouse, stacked high with barrels of aging Old Elk bour- 
bon. In 1915 it changed hands again, soon to become the beating 
heart of Hillenmeyer Nurseries. 

Three generations of Hillenmeyers worked out of this site, and 
to Joseph and others in his extended family, the nursery grounds 
embodied a sort of noble birthright, an inherent connection tothe 
land and to hard work, not just a prosperous business—although 
it certainly was that. Founded by a forebear who made his way to 
then-frontier Kentucky from the Alsace region of France in the 
1840s, the nursery partnered during the Great Depression with 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., at the time the Goliath of American retail, 
fortifying a horticultural empire that at its peak cultivated hun- 
dreds of acres of growing grounds and shipped bare-root fruit trees 
and rosebushes allover America. Joseph's father, Louis, who’s now 
in his seventies, literally grew up at thenursery. Aschildren, heand 
his brothers played hide-and-seek in the warehouse’s cellar, and 
herecalls workers back then wrapping burlap around their waists, 
like long skirts, to stay dry while walking the fields behind mule- 
drawn plows. At his design studio, about ten miles from the old 
warehouse, Joseph keeps atreasure trove of Hillenmeyer Nurseries 
mementos: yellowed catalogues from the1930s and’40s, black-and- 
white glossies of Louis posing with assorted First Ladies during 
White House ceremonies. A priceless early-1900s photograph 
shows the Haymakers, a farm-league baseball team the nursery 
sponsored, with Joseph’s great-grandfather one of the baby-faced 
young players posing in front of'a stone fence. 

Born intoa bloodline whose members practically emerged from 
the womb with dirt under their fingernails, Joseph predictably 
worked odd jobs around thenursery from age seven or eight. Even 
earlier than that, he tended a vegetable plot of his own and began 
collecting birds’ nests, feathers, and animal skulls, but he didn’t 
takeastraight path tohis eventual vocation. Diagnosed and treated 
for ADHD from the third grade on, he had high energy and low tol- 
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erance for boredom. “IfI was interested in theclass,” he says of his 
school days, “I'd get an A. If wasn’t, Imight failit.” One summer, he 
amused himself by shinnying up onto the roof of some neighbors, 
aJapanese familywho’d moved to Lexington after Toyotaopeneda 
mammoth plant nearby; aiming a universal remote through asky- 
light toswitch TV channelsinthe room below, Joseph looked on as 
Mr. loku blew a gasket, furious and baffled at the way his television 
malfunctioned anytime he tried to watch golf. 

After graduating from boarding school, where he’d begun 
climbing mountainsides instead of rooftops, he attended Appa- 
lachian State University, in North Carolina, off and on for a total 
of two years. “I went to App State to climb,” he confesses. “I was 
bored todeath. Iwas not engaged at all.” He alsobounced aroundin 
the States andabroad, buteven far from home his plantsman DNA 
tagged along: He worked witharenownednurseryman named Don 
Shadow (“my horticulture mentor”) in Tennessee, at a couple of 
farms in New Zealand, at a private arboretum outside Istanbul. In 
Turkey, none of his coworkers spoke English, so he spent his free 
time learning Turkish from children’s books and poring over horti- 
culturevolumesinthearboretum’s library. “I learned more in those 
years overseas by far than I did sitting in those classrooms,” he 
says. By this time, his father had been bought out of his share of 
the longtime family nursery (which, along with the historic ware- 
house, gradually got sold off; sections of the onetime growing 
grounds have now sprouted subdivisions and a Coca-Cola bot- 
tling plant). Joseph circled back to Lexington to help him out with 
anew garden center, imagining he’d stick around hishometown for 
acoupleof years and then bolt. “That’s when I started doing design 
work,” he says. He’d sketch out garden plans on a notepad and sell 
homeowners the plants to go plopin the ground themselves. 

When something grabs Hillenmeyer, though, itreallygrabshim, 
and his fascination with design snowballed. He moved out of his 
parents’ house into a 1915 bungalow on Richmond Avenue, using 
what remained of his college fund for a down payment. (When he 


From far left: A 

path through the 
Midway garden; the 
onetime Hillenmeyer 
Nurseries ware- 
house; alandscape 
design takes shape; 
espaliered Kieffer 
pears; Joseph's ances- 
tor Francis Xavier 
Hillenmeyer, who 
arrived in Kentucky 
inthe 1840s. 


surprised his parents by announcing that purchase, his father, 
whom hedescribesas “aten-mass-a-week Catholic,” replied, “Who 
the hell loaned you money?”) Suddenly in possession ofa yard, he 
started building gardens, “not having any idea what I was doing”; 
hepersuaded neighbors to let him landscapetheir yardsas well, for 
free, giving him a bigger canvas to test out ideas. He ordered spe- 
cialty plants: Japanese full-moon maples, cultivars of the fragrant 
perennial Solomon’s seal, shade-loving sacred lilies. “I became 
fanatical about it, experimenting with anything that I could,” he 
says. “That’s the beauty of ADD. When you are passionate about 
something, it gives you the ability to focus much more than most 
people can. Or should.” He taught himself to draft and pieced to- 
gether a library that now numbers almost 3,500 volumes. He and 
apartner formed a landscaping company; after they split, he took 
bigger leaps of faith, selling off the steady revenue streams ofland- 
scape installation and maintenance. The future on which he now 
focused his autodidact zeal left little room for keeping laborers 
busy onrainy days and scheduling oil changes for a fleet of trucks. 

“I always wanted to do things that meant something,” he says, 
even when that didn’t come easy. Four or five years ago, after he’d 
married Shannon, “at one point we were broke. | was getting big 
jobs; I just wasn’t getting enough of them.” He promised his wife 
that ifhis garden designs hadn’t sufficiently taken off by the time 
he turned forty-two, he would “sell widgets if that’s what ] had to 
do, instead of chasing dreams.” 

Around three years ago, though, “something just started tohit.” 
Word of mouth spread, and prospective clients from Kentucky and 
elsewhere started calling more often. Inthe last year, he began hir- 
ing staff to help with design and with steering the business. At the 
moment, thirty-two active projects as far afield as Utah are in the 
pipeline, with blueprints and renderings pushpinned all around the 
studio’s white corkboard walls, some of them budgetedat northof 
$2 million. The widgets, it looks safe to say, areon permanent hold. 

“He’s amazingly creative,” says Leon Hollon, who along with his 


wife, Sandy, is alongtime client of Hillenmeyer’s (and of his father’s 
before that). The Holions live on thirteen mountainside acres in 
Hazard, an Eastern Kentucky coal town to which Hillenmeyerhasa 
deep-rooted connection; his maternal grandfather practiced med- 
icine there and delivered more than thirteen thousand babies, at 
times for parents who could not afford to pay. (Hillenmeyer’s eyes 
well up at the memory of being dandled on Dr. Boggs’s knee while 
listening to old Cab Calloway records. “He was just a remarkable 
man,” he says. “When I hear ‘Minnie the Moocher, it’s like a time 
warp.”) The Hollons’ property now includes a koi pond encircled 
by eighty-five tons of stone from Rockcastle County, arose garden 
that looks out onto six or seven mountain ranges, and a redbrick 
wall built atop a steep drop-off “that gave us a yard,” Sandy says, 
“which we never had. He’s just got such an eye for detail,” she adds. 
“Nothing’s impossible.” 


HIS WAS JUST A LAWN BEFORE WE STARTED.” WE’VE 
stopped by another Hillenmeyer creation, a yard of a half 
acre or so ina leafy Lexington neighborhood. The onetime 
sod patch infront now boasts elegant terraces of boxwood 
and low brick walls, and the backyard contains anumber of 
clever flourishes. Busy street out back? Plant a tall screening of 
arborvitae fronted by smoke trees to obscure passing cars, and 
install a rectangular twelve-jet water feature to muffle the noise. 
Need something for the homeowners’ eyes to rest on when they 
step outside? “Looking out the back door, you get this sculptural 
moment,” Hillenmeyer says of a three-tiered, stair-stepped hedge 
of taxus framing the fountain. “It’s very dramatic.” Another trick: 
Having reserved a spot for aredbud tree off acorner of the house, 
he found one from theshadowed edge ofanursery that was already 
reaching up to one side toward sunlight. Thus, he explains, when 
transplanted toits partly shaded spotin this garden, it looked asif 
it had been reaching for light in its new home for years, giving the 
young landscape a mirage of instant maturity, what he likes to call 
patina. “I don’t know anyone else who’s done that,” he says. 

Those sorts of gutsy, instinctive touches have become Hillen- 
meyer trademarks, alongwith arapportwithclients—a “dinner and 
cocktails approach”—that blends conviviality with a cheerful but 
almost dictatorial bluntness. “Some designers,” he says backat the 
studio, “start out with ‘What colors do youlike? What’s your favorite 
day of the year? What’s your sign?” But when clients “start to tell 
metoo much,” he adds, “I push back at that.” His recent hires have 
gradually learned not to be alarmed by the unvarnished opinions 
Hillenmeyer might voice while pitchinga project, suchas his open- 
ing salvoto a Louisvillecouple, just after meeting them: “You’ve got 
toget rid of this tennis court.” He’s broken the news totwoor three 
different clients that their swimming pools were badly mislocated. 
“Youlookata pool ninety-eight percent of the time, and you get in 
it two percent,” he tells me. “It needs to bea water featurethat you 
happen to be able to enter.” After a recent pitch meeting with a 
homeowner, when Hillenmeyer and Chris Beaulieu, one of his asso- 
ciate designers, got backin the car, Beaulieu stared at him, aghast: 
“You just told hertorip the front of her house off!” They got the job, 

“’'m not scared to throw out a crazy idea,” Hillenmeyer says. 
“So I go to people with these big strokes—‘T want you to walk out 
of your house and walk through this serpentine hedge.’ My drive 
has always been to create things that are different and unexpect- 
ed. I’m not interested in regurgitating somebody else’s work.” 

Aswechat,thesun starts to sinklow, and we decidetoclimbinto 
Hillenmeyer’s truck for the minute-long hop to his house, where 
tall cups of bourbon on ice will soon appear. “I really love pushing 
boundaries,” hesays, just before we exit the studio. “That’s kind of 
inevitably where it goes.” © 
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At Parnassus Books in Nashville, 
Sparky greets the novelist and shop 
co-owner Ann Patchett, 
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s there such a thing as a profes- 
sional bookstore enthusiast? If 
so, I'd like to claim the title. My 
qualifications include a lifelong 
book-browsing habit; a past stint 
asabookseller (at Nashville’s Par- 
nassus Books); and, as an author, 
two extensive book tours in the 
past three years—one right before the 
pandemic began, and one this past spring. 
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Onmy recentjourneys across the South 
to sign copies of my memoir Bomb Shel- 
ter: Love, Time, and Other Explosives—all 
about being an anxious optimist in an 
uncertain world—I’ve noticed that people 
are hungry for uplifting stories that offer 
hope and joy. | am, too. So Pm happy to 
share a feel-good true tale: Independent 
bookstores, at least the ones] visited, ap- 
pear to be flourishing. !f bookshops have 
proved anything historically, it’s that when 
they get knocked down, they find a way up. 
Little wonder, then, that after two tumul- 
tuous years that sawcountless small busi- 
nesses struggle or even close, many local 
bookstores have emerged not so much 
“back to normal” as new and improved. 

Along my travels, | asked some shop- 
keepers for a state-of-the-store report. 
What they said—and what I saw for my- 
self—was that theirsuccesscan be credited 
to staffers’ creative thinking and uncanny 
ability tointuit their neighbors’ needs and 
tastes. Several stores expanded their on- 
line shopping operations when their doors 
temporarily closed. Some reimagined how 
shop interiors and author events might 
look. And all returned with fresh energy to 
doing what they dobest, cultivating havens 
for bibliophiles. 


if 


HOLY CITY HOLDOUT 


Blue Bicycle Books looks tiny from the 
outside, with just ten feet of storefront 
nestled among the downtown boutiques 
and restaurants of Charleston, South 
Carolina’s King Street, but don’t let the 
optical illusion fool you. Like a magical 
cavern, the store keeps going and going. 
After you browse the stacks of new and 
signed books in the sunny front room, it’s 
time to wander down thenarrowhallwayto 
discover more first editions and antique 
classics, with a stop to gawk at wall-of- 
fame photos of authors including James 
Patterson, Angie Thomas, and David Se- 
daris. “We’ve got the true first edition of 
The Old Man and the Sea, cut out fromthe 


Clockwise from top: Davidson, North 
Carolina’s Main Street Books; a sunny 
weicome at Blue Bicycle Booksin 
Charleston; Blue Bicycle owner Jonathan 
Sanchez and reads ready to ride. 
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struggle or even close, many local bookstores have emerged not so 


much “back to normal” as new and improved 
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Owner Frank Reiss at A Cappella 
Books in Atlanta. 


pages of Life magazine,” owner Jonathan 
Sanchezsays proudly. Community support 
has a lot to do with Blue Bicycle’s success. 
Brooks Reitz and Tim Mink, co-owners of 
the restaurants Leon’s, Melfi’s, and Little 
Jack’s Tavern, sponsor a program that 
encourages employees to visit the store 
to pick out a free book each month. And 
when Sanchez says the store was built to 
inspire lingering, he isn’t kidding: “We 
have the best public restroom in the city.” 
Having freshened up there myself before 
anevent,Icanconfirm it doubles asawork- 
able dressing room. 


Il. 
ART AND AMBIENCE 


Books & Books owner Mitchell Kaplan 
applauds not only Miami book lovers for 
remaining loyal to the store when times 
were tight, but also the “brave, remark- 
able” booksellers here for reinventing the 
business on the fly. Books & Books boasts 
several locations around Miami, including 
its flagship store in Coral Gables, which oc- 
cupiesa Mediterranean-style building that 
dates back to 1927. Always a popular stop 
on author tours, that location—so charm- 
ing you’ll swear you’re on amovieset—also 
includes apicture-perfect courtyard café, 
which has increasingly become the airy 
backdrop to outdoor events. {I will never 
forget inhaling dinner there after my last 
signing. The Cuban sandwich still visits 
my dreams.) Books & Books, which cele- 
brates its fortieth anniversary later this 
year, should be on the agendafor art lovers, 
too. Don’t miss glossy volumes celebrating 
Miami art-world legends such as Purvis 


Young, Julio Larraz, and Andy Sweet. 


TH. 


PERSONAL CAPITAL 


Should you find yourself checking off a 
must-see list of historic monuments on 
a visit to Washington, D.C., do your soul a 
favor and leave a little extra time for East 
City Bookshop, a bustling and beloved 
neighborhood spot close to the Capitol. 
“In many ways, Capitol Hill feels like asmall 
town,” says head buyer Emilie Sommer, She 
and store owner Laurie Gillman had fun 
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working with staffers to dream up ways to 
reach readers when everyone was home- 
bound, including Zoom-based book club 
meetings and—Sommer’s favorite—ahot- 
line readers could text for personal book 
recommendations, While literary fiction 
and nonfiction are still the bread and but- 
teramongtheshelves here, one ofthe most 
delightful plot twists they’ve observed has 
been abooming demand for romance nov- 
els, and you’llnow find an expanded section 
packed with juicy, escapist fun. 


IV. 


MUSIC CITY MUSE 


Already accustomed to running a busy 
online bookselling operation thanks to 
its First Editions Club subscriptions, 
my hometown shop, Parnassus Books in 
Nashville, still had to adjust when online 
demand spiked during the stay-at-home 
period. The staff pops over to an off-site 
location to fulfill orders from faraway cus- 
tomers, many of them drawn in by social 
media posts highlighting recommenda- 
tions from the author Ann Patchett, the 
store’s co-owner, and the staff. But what 
warms my Nashvillian heart most is walk- 
ing into Parnassus and seeing it full again, 
customers browsing in every section and 
happily wagging shop dogs wandering 
about. Onthat note: Keep an eye out by the 
register for copies of The Shop Dags of Par- 
nassus, acaninehistory of thestore written 
by Patchett (with an introduction by Kate 
DiCamilloand anafterword by yours truly). 
Proceeds of the tiny gift book go right back 
to the community; the Parnassus Books 
Foundation puts free booksintothehands 
of disadvantaged students. 


Vv. 


DOOR-TO-DOOR 


Okay, technically, you can’t visit the Snail 
onthe Wall, becauseit’s a “bookstore with- 
out a store.” But time your visit to Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, right, and you might catch 
some ofits visiting author programs, held 
at venues around the city. My event this 
spring took place at the elegant Burritt 
on the Mountain, a historic mansion over- 
looking lush park grounds. A locally based 
online bookselling business seemed a far- 
fetched idea when the Snail’s owner, Lady 
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Areading room at Books & Books in Miami. 


Smith, launched it in 2017, but Smith has 
since become Huntsville’s friendly neigh- 
borhood book supplier, offering both a 
book-ordering website and complimentary 
delivery to area doorsteps. Devotees ofthe 
Snail’s email newsletter useit asa shopping 
list, browsing reviews by Smith anda Read- 
ers Circle of booklovers. And how’s this for 
literary cred: The store is named for the 
thought-provoking little creature in Vir- 
ginia Woolf’s story “The Markon the Wall.” 


Vi. 
PEACHY KEEN READS 


You'll find the book experts of A Cappella 
Books atthe store in Atlanta’s Inman Park 
neighborhood, but you'll also spot them 
setting up shop at events all over town. 
Nimble enough to take their show on the 
road, they regularly pop up in locations 
ranging from the Fox Theatre to the Jimmy 
Carter Presidential Library and Museum. 
Thestaffisthrilled tobe hostinglive events 
again in-store, too, where there’s more 
elbow room since completion of a long- 
planned build-out that absorbed a studio 
apartment behind the original brick build- 
ing. “Shopping at A Cappella now feels 
like shopping at two stores in one,” owner 
Frank Reiss says, with newreleases housed 
in a separate space from the impressive 
volume of used and signed titles. High- 
lights among its collectible inventory: the 
first U.S. edition of James Joyce’s Finneg- 
ans Wake and afirst edition of The Movie- 


goer, inscribed by Walker Percy ontheday 
of publication to his brother Phin. 


Vil. 


COLLEGIATE ENVIRONMENT 
The curbside cart by the door of Main 
Street Books in Davidson, North Carolina, 
started asa way to offer contactless pickup 
during the days of social distancing, but it 
has become a favorite feature of towns- 
folk eager to swing by and quickly grabthe 
books they’ve ordered. Though it’s a handy 
convenience, | recommend bypassing the 
cart and lingering inside for awhile. When 
l was a Davidson College student approxi- 
mately two million years ago, the place was 
dusty andcluttered, but in 2015, Davidson 
alum Adah Fitzgerald bought theshop and 
undertook a major renovation. The store 
is now warm, bright, and easy to navigate, 
not to mention stocked tothe hilt with tan- 
talizing book-adjacent gift offerings—like 
the Bookaroo pen pouch, which attaches to 
books for obsessive underliners like me— 
everywhere you look. (This is one of those 
places where | might go in to buy a single 
greeting card and leave with adozen, plusa 
locally made Mood Indigo soap or two. May- 
be that’s why some people use the order- 
and-cart method: self-control.) Make your 
visit a scavenger hunt and keep your eyes 
peeled for tiny gnome figurines hidden 
throughout the store, inspired by the work 
of the late artist Tom Clark, whose studio 
onceanchored this Main Street block. @ 
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WHATEVER SHAPE YOUR SUMMER FANTASY TAKES—LAZY DAYS ONA CAROLINA 
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BRASELTON 
Georgia 


Inthe North Georgia foothills, Braselton is aEuropean- 

style community with deep Southern sensibilities. Amid 3,500 
lush acres, the Chateau Elan Winery and Resortis one ofthe 
region’s finest stays, and a worthy destination for wine con- 
noisseurs. The town is also home to the Michelin Raceway Road 
Atlanta, amotor sports facility that hosts an array of major races. 


EXPLOREBRASELTON.COM 
@EXPLOREBRASELTON 


COLUMBIA 

South Carolina 

In the heart of the Palmetto State, Columbiais a historic city 
with avibrant spirit. With adiverse and growing culinary scene, 
major attractions like the Columbia Museum of Art, the South 
Carolina State Museum, the Riverbanks Zoo & Garden, and 
South Carolina’s only national park, the capital city is ever 
evolving, making way for new discoveries at every turn. 


EXPERIENCECOLUMBIASC.COM 
@COLUMBIASC 


ALABAMA 


From the foothills of the Appalachian Mountains to 

verdant river valleys and sugar-white Gulfof Mexico shores, 
Alabama’s state parks offer arich experience of the state’s greg 
outdoors. Zipline courses and horseback riding will entice thril! 
seekers, while those who prefer solid ground can find peace in 
miles of meandering trails. Whatever suits your taste, summer 
is the perfect time to takeit allin. 


ALABAMA.TRAVEL 
@ALABAMATRAVEL 


THE CHARLESTON PLACE 


South Carolina 


In Charleston, South Carolina, one hotel is as much alocal land- 
mark asits postcard surroundings. Since 1986, The Charleston 
Place has captivated travelers with its sumptuous accommoda- 
tions, world-class dining, restorative spa, and generous hospital! 
ty. This year, anew era begins as the hotel resumes its status as t] 
city’s living room, inspiring connections and stirring the senses. 


CHARLESTONPLACE.COM 
@THECHARLESTONPLACE 
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DAYTONA BEACH 


ps Florida i 
‘ Experience world-famous Daytona Beach, an iconic hub of i 


East Central Florida. Whether catching a wave or kicking back : 
onthe sand, embarking on a fishing excursion or feasting on ; 
the day’s fresh catch, diversions await for every kind of H 
traveler. At day’s end, world-class accommodations offer 


apeaceful respite—hefore doingit all again tomorrow. 
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@DISCOVERDAY TONABEACH 
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HENDERSONVILLE 
North Carolina 


Tucked away in the Blue Ridge Mountains, Hendersonville, 
North Carolina, has the perfect mix of big-city energy and small- 
town charm. While downtown buzzes with boutiques, museums, 
and restaurants, the countryside is home to hiking trails, water- 

falls, and the Hendersonville Cheers! Trail, connecting twenty- 
three wineries, cideries, breweries, anda meadery. 
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VISITHENDERSONVILLENC.ORG 
@VISITHENDERSONVILLENG 
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LAKE MURRAY 
South Carolina 


From the heart of downtown Columbiatothebanks ofthe 
Broad, Saluda, and Congaree Rivers, Lake Murray touches 
some of South Carolina’s most beloved locales. Encompassing 
nearly three dozen parks and trails across four counties and 
some of the best fishing in the South, Lake Murray Countryis 
atruenature lover’s paradise. Ready to head outdoors? 


Atte bereretyrneeryee 


LAKEMURRAYCOUNTRY.COM i 
@LAKEMURRAYCOUNTRY % 


WINSTON-SALEM | ” o = 
North Carolina ANGELO BAGS WHOLESABE stiprures 


x “TIGNE 5 et haere: craic: 
Easily accessible from many Southern cities, Winston-Salem < ONFECTIONS oF SEEM HADIG": 


boasts more thanahundredrestaurants, shops, galleries, 
and entertainment venues, all within avibrant city center. 
This season, step backin time at the Old Salem Museums & 
Gardens, find inspiration in the Downtown Arts District, 
or raise aglass at one of forty-five nearby wineries. 


VISITWINSTONSALEM.COM 
@VISITWINSTONSALEM 


DUESOUTH 


OUR KIND OF PLACE 


Setting the Stage 


THE AUTHOR OF FRIED GREEN TOMATOES AT THE WHISTLE STOP CAFE 
FOUND HER VOICE THANKS TO ONE LITTLE BIRMINGHAM THEATER 
By Fannie Flagg 


Birmingham’s Virginia Samford Theatre, previously known as the Town and Gown, sits in Caldwell Park. 


t was the late 1950s, and I was a painfully shy 
and lonely teenage girl who was nearsighted 
and wore glasses. Not only glasses, but horror 
of all horrors, the ugly blue plastic kind with 
wings. My parents and | had just moved toa 
small apartment in Birmingham, Alabama’s 
Southside, in an area where | didn’t know a 
soul. That fall, | would be attending a new high 
school, where I would be the “new girl.” An only child, 
I had always longed for brothers and sisters, and all 
my life I had been wishing I could find a place where | 
belonged, where I might somehow fit in. 

While waiting around for schooltostart, Ihad noth- 
ing to do. But I soon discovered, right down the street 
from our apartment, acharming littlespot called Cald- 
well Park. And down at the far end stood a redbrick 
building known as the Town and Gown community 
theater. On those hot summer days, when the theater 
doors were left open, Icould hear musicand thesounds 
of people singing and dancing and laughing. Oh, how 
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I wanted to get inside and see the show they were re- 
hearsing. But | had no money for a ticket, so I had to 
just imagine what it would beliketo see real live people 
singing and dancing on astage. 

Then one day something totally unexpected hap- 
pened. For my fifteenth birthday, my grandmother 
sent me fifteen dollars in cash! I immediately knew 
what | wanted to do. I crossed the park to the theater, 
marched up to the box office, and asked the nice lady 
inside if fifteen dollars was enough to buy a ticket to 
the next show. She assured me it was. At that very mo- 
ment, two men walked across the lobby. They were 
talking about the spotlight operator, who had appar- 
ently quit. “I don’t know what we are going to do,” one 
said to the other. “We open tomorrow night, and we 
need to find someone quick.” 

Tothis very day, I don’t know how! got enough nerve 
to doit, but ] walked right over to them and heard my- 
selfsaying, “Excuseme, sir, |couldn’t help but overhear 
your conversation, and I can run a spotlight.” They 
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WIN THE ULTIMATE 


SOUTHERN GIVEAWAY IN 


The City That Has It All! 


COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI 


SCAN HERE TO ENTER FOR YOUR 
CHANCE TO WIN A WEEKEND FOR 2 
WITH A STAY AT A HOTEL OR B&B OF YOUR CHOICE, 
MEALS, CARRIAGE RIDES, TOURS OF 2 HISTORIC HOMES, 
AND A WALKING TOUR WITH A LOCAL HISTORIAN. 


VisitColumbusMS. org for a complete list of attractions and events. 
TENNESSEE WILLIAMS HOUSE MUSEUM & WELCOME CENTER | 300 MAIN ST. | 800.920.3533 
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looked at me with some skepticism, and I quickly add- 
ed, “My father is a motion picture machine operator, 
and sol’m professionally trained.” Of course, it was a 
bald-faced lie. (Not the part about my father. But | had 
noideahowtorunaspotlight.) The two men looked at 
each other foramoment, and finally one said, “Well,can 
youbehereat fouro’clock thisafternoon foratechnical 
rehearsal?” 

“Yes, sir,’ Isaid. “I’llbe here.” Then | casually walked 
out of the theater, trying my best to look calm and 
composed. 

As soon as! was out of sight, | ran as fast as I could 
and jumped on a bus headed downtown, where my 
father worked at Birmingham’s Lyric movie theater. | 
flew upstairs to the projection booth, threw the door 
open, and announced to my surprised father, “Daddy, 
Ineed to learn how to work a spotlight by four o’clock 
this afternoon.” 

The Lyric had once staged vaudeville shows, and 
after searching around in some dusty storage closets, 
he found an old spotlight and showed me the basics. 
[jumped on another bus and ran to our apartment in 
timetochangeclothes and make it back to the theater 
by four. (Full disclosure: The spotlight was not that dif- 
ficult to work. All you had to do was turn it on, point it 
downat the stage, andknowyour cues. Every night [had 
my own private seat up in the spotlight booth.) 

llater found out that one of those men in the lobby 
was the director of the company, a roly-poly dynamo 
named James Hatcher, known toeveryoneas just plain 
Hatch. And as I also found out, he was known all over 
Birmingham andthe Southas Mr. Theatre. Thankfully, 
Hatch tookaliking to me and invited me to work on the 
next show, andthen the next, and beforeIknewit,|was 
aregular, accepted member of the Town and Gown the- 
ater community. I went from working spotlight to tak- 
ing care of props, wardrobe, curtain pulling—anything 
they needed, I did it. | was in heaven, and my parents 
were thrilled that I had finally found something! loved 
and aplace that made me happy. 

And it was a happy place. People from many walks 
of life made up the Town and Gown group—single ca- 
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reerwomen, married couples, doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, and anyone whojust loved to have fun 
and put on ashow. As! was the youngest mem- 
ber, Iwas given the nickname Baby Girl,aname 
that has stuck withme to this day, and at myage, 
llike that. 

For the first year or so, all my duties were 
backstage, but then the theater put on the musi- 
cal Onthe Town, and one ofthecharacters wasa 
nonspeaking role, simply called “Little Old Lady 
on Subway.” There were no real little old ladies 
inthe theater group whowerewilling to stay up 
that late at night rehearsing, and so with gran- 
ny glasses and a gray wig anda giant push from 
Hatch, I made my onstage debut. Soon I was 
playing all the old-lady partsin every play. Thus 
began my acting career. Later, | began writing and act- 
ing in comedy sketches for the cast parties. And thus 
my writing career began. 

Localorganizations such as the Lions Cluband Rota- 
ry wouldhire our groupto entertain at their functions. 
Some of us would sing and dance, and! would perform 
my sketches. One weekend we performed at aconven- 
tion, andtheowner of the local television station WBRC 
was in the audience. He offered me a job as cohostess 
on themorning show. Hatch said to take it, sol did. But 
I still continued to do shows at the theater at night. 

Afew years later, | decided to goto New Yorkandtry 
my luck at acting and writing in the big city. Over the 
years, | became aregular on The Tonight Show Starring 
Johnny Carson, wrote for and acted on Candid Camera, 
and Ialsoplayed MonaStangley, the owner of the Chick- 
en Ranch brothel, in the Broadway production of The 
Best Little Whorehouse in Texas. Thanks tothetheater 
andlive television training I had received at home, I felt 
prepared, but I also had a special reason for wanting 
to succeed. I wanted to make my parents, Hatch, and 
my Alabama theater friends proudof me. Yearslater, in 
1991, at the Alabama movie premiere of the adaptation 
of my book Fried Green Tomatoes at the Whistle Stop 
Cafe,|wasdoubly gratefulthat Hatchandallmy theater 
family were sitting right beside me, especially when | 
heard them say, “Weare so proud ofour Baby Girl.” 

I am happy to report that unlike too many places 
of the past that no longer exist, my little Birmingham 
theater is still there and still going strong. It has had 
a couple of face-lifts over the years and now operates 
under a new name: the Virginia Samford Theatre. Its 
current president, Cathy Rye Gilmore, is adear friend 
Ihave knownsince she was fifteen herself. 

My beloved Hatch and so many of my theater family 
from back then are gone now. But even today, when I 
walkintothelobby,Icanstillsee and hear them laughing 
andhaving awonderfultime. That little redbrick build- 
ing was thefirst place felt areal senseof community. It 
gave me confidence, beautiful memories, acareer, and 
lifelong friends. I will always remember how kind they 
were to ashy girl who needed aplace to belong. & 
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Fannie Flagg (center) 
performsinthe Town 
and Gown’s 1964. 
production of Gypsy. 
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Charleston's most unique retreat destination offering distinctive fashion, delectable cuisine, 


memorable activities and unrivaled amenities, all in a relaxed Lowcountry setting. 


At the crossroads of Kiawah, Seabrook, and Johns Islands 
FreshfieldsVillage.com | 843.768.6491 | © w f 
165 Village Green Ln, Kiawah island, SC 29455 


THE ANNUAL GATHERING 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
OCTOBER 13-16, 2022 


Meet Usinthe 
Lone StarState 


Hosted by Garden & Gun editors and staff, this year’s Seeiety iathering 
will take place in San Antonio, Texas. With live music, unforgettable meals, 
enviable sporting excursions, and chic accommodations at Hotel Emma, 
located in the heart of the historic Pear] District, the weekend promises 
a Texas Hill Country experience like no other. Mark your calendars now 
for this much-anticipated getaway among friends. 


For information on joining the Garden & Gun Society andits benefits, visit 
gardenandgun.com/ggsociety or contact society@gardenandgun.com - (843) 805-4200 
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ANNIVERSARY 


Five Deeades 
of Deliverance 


NORTH GEORGIA 


In 1972, when Warner Brothers filmed Deliverance, based on James Dickey’s harrowing 
novel about four Atlanta businessmen who take to the wilderness of North Georgia, the 
production team hired local stuntmen to make the river-rafting scenes terrifyingly real- 
istic. “We knew the Chattooga River well, and theyasked us things like ‘Where can we get 
asequence with Jon Voight in acurrent clawing for ahandhold, but not actually lose him 
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totheriver?” says stuntman Doug Wood- 
ward, who is now eighty-four. When film- 
ing concluded andthe starring cast—Burt 
Reynolds, Voight, Ronny Cox, and Ned 
Beatty—and most of thecrewleft themoun- 
tains of Rabun County tohead back to Hol- 
lywood, the local guides stayed home and 
recognized a business opportunity. Stunt- 
man Payson Kennedy launched Nantahala 
Outdoor Center in Bryson City, North Car- 
olina, and soon added an outpost on the 
Chattooga. His colleagues Woodward and 
Claude Terry purchased some of the rafts 
used in the movie and also opened their 
guiding outfitter Southeastern Expedi- 
tions to safely steer tourists through the 
rapids. Fifty years later, “we still get raft- 
ers who heard about this place from the 
movie,” says Brent Rogers, Southeastern 
Expeditions’ current co-owner. “On the 
Chattooga, we still point out some places 
where it was filmed,” including Bull Sluice 
and Sock-em-Dog rapids, andaspotnorth 
of Tugalo Lake where the filmmakers shot 
somanyscenes that it’s now dubbed Deliv- 
erance Rock, 
southeasternexpeditions.com 


SPORTS 


Alabama 


A REAL WINNER 


We are the champions. That’s what the 
sumo wrestler, the pool shark, the korf- 
ball player, and the canoe marathoner will 
say at the eleventh World Games (July 
7-17), when athletes from all over the 
globe travel to Birmingham to competein 
sports notincludedinthe Olympics. Take, 
for instance, Eros Armstrong, a women’s 
sumo heavyweight from Austin, Texas. “I 
was watching the anime Hinomaru Sumo 
witha friendof mine,” she says about what 
drew her to the sport. “He told me about 
a sumo wrestling group that I should 
check out.” Within a year, she’d claimed 
the national women’s heavyweight sumo 
wrestling title. Even if their sports aren’t 
as familiar as figure skating or swimming, 
the break-dancers, ultimate Frisbee play- 
ers, and trampoline jumpers whocompete 
at the World Games are all vying to be the 
best of the best in front of crowds at are- 
nas, gymnasiums, fields, and stadiums 
all around Birmingham. Says Armstrong: 


“I look forward to seeing if all my training 
and hard work end up putting an American 
on the podium.” 

twg2022.com 


FESTIVAL 


Arkansas 
ALL WASHED UP 


Hot Springs once proclaimed as its town 
slogan WE BATHE THE WORLD! Every sum- 
mer for the past sixteen years, during 
the Stueart Pennington World Champi- 
onship Running of the Tubs (June 3-4), 
teams have raced customized wheeled 
bathtubs along the town’s historic Bath- 
house Row. “Last year, we had an entry 
where the bathtub looked like the Hog- 
warts Express from Harry Potter, and the 
Austin Weirdos from Texas came dressed 
up as Girl Scouts,” says Bill Solleder, a di- 
rector at Visit Hot Springs. The outlandish 
event has even aired on regional PBS sta- 
tions and on ESPN Radio. Every fifty yards 
the bathtub pushers and riders complete 
challenges that include jumping jacks, 
sponge tosses, and singing, while judges 
clad in house slippers, robes, and shower 
caps assess their skills. The locals have 
some goodclean funas well, Solleder says: 
“Spectators line the streets with water 
toys and an arsenal of Super Soakers.” 
hotsprings.org 


ART 


Florida 


GLASS HALF FULL 


Whenal957 fire gutted Laurelton Hall, the 
late Louis Comfort Tiffany’s mansion on 
Long Island, New York, it was nearly cur- 
tains for one of the greatest glass collec- 
tions in existence. “All this stuff was going 
to the wrecking company,” says Laurence 
J. Ruggiero, the director of Winter Park, 
Florida’s Morse Museum of American 
Art. But Jeannette Genius McKean, who 
founded the museum in 1942 with a mis- 
sion to make world-class American art ac- 
cessibleto her Central Floridacommunity, 
had otherideas. She and her husband, the 
art professor Hugh McKean (who studied 


under Tiffany), rescued from the ashes Tif- 
fany’s colorful leaded glass windows, in- 
tricate lamps, iridescent vases, and the 
Byzantine-inspired glass chapel he creat- 
ed for the 1893 World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion, and then put them all on permanent 
display at the Morse. In keeping with the 
“art for all” ethos, every Fourth of July the 
downtown museum celebrates with free 
admission. 
} morsemuseum.org 


FOOD 


Kentucky 


GET YOUR GOETTA 


“Imagine sausage, but with a crunch,” 
describes one Facebook fan of Goetta, a 
meat patty that arrived in the northern 
Kentucky and Cincinnati areain the nine- 
teenth century with German immigrants. 
Madefrom porkand beef mixed with steel- 
cut oats, herbs, and spices, then slow- 
cooked, formed into a loaf, and sliced and 
fried, Goetta remains a local favorite that 
appears on Kentucky supermarket shelves 
and in restaurants alongside eggs and 
hash browns. Each summer, Glier’s Goet- 
ta—the nation’s largest producer—hosts 
Goettafest, a festival onthe Newport river- 
front (July 28-3] and August 4-7). “Weare 
celebrating our love of Goetta, but we are 
also celebrating our Germanic heritage,” 
says Julie Kirkpatrick, who, as president 
of the Northern Kentucky Convention & 
Visitors Bureau, has introduced plenty of 
folks to the regional specialty. Last year, 
Glier’s distributed some fifteen thousand 
pounds of sausage at the festival, thanks in 


part to a special Glier’s vending machine, 
which dispenses tubes of Goetta ready for 
the frying pan. 

goetta.com/goettafest 


OPENING 


Louisiana 
BACK IN TOWN 


The Vaucresson family has been selling 
hot peppery Creole sausage in New Or- 
leans for nearly 125 years, beginning at 
a butcher stall in the 1890s, then at the 
first Black-owned restaurant on Bourbon 
Street post-Reconstruction, and always at 
Jazz Fest, serving links madeinits Seventh 
Ward factory. But when Hurricane Katrina 
struck in 2005, the factory flooded with 
seven feet of water, and the company had 
to move operations out of the city. Happi- 
ly, this past spring, third-generation own- 
ers Vanceand Julie Vaucresson unlocked 
Vaucresson’s Creole Cafe & Deli, back in 
the family’s beloved Seventh Ward. The 
casual eatery, in partnership with Ed- 
gar Chase IV, chef of the famous Dooky 
Chase’s Restaurant and grandson of that 
restaurant’s namesake, serves dishes in- 
cluding chaurice and grits, calas, and 
hog’s head cheese—traditional staples the 
Vaucressons say they’ve watched vanish 
from menus in the years since the storm. 
“We wanted to create a concept that gave 
people areason tocome back totheneigh- 
borhood,” Vance says. Andtocelebratethe 
ward’s culinary legacy. “The influences of 
the African diaspora are very prevalentin 
our food,” he adds. “You can appreciate 
these dishes more if you understand their 
origin story.” 
| vaucressonsausage.com 


Maryland 


BROAD STROKES 


As soon as the Chesapeake Bay sparkles 
with summer sun and the historic town 
of Easton thrums with artists toting ea- 
sels, brushes, and tubes of paint, it can 
only mean one thing: the start of Plein Air 
Easton (July 15-24). Thelargest and most 
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ALL ouT Craft. . 
ALL OuT Raft. 


VisitColumbusGA 


Raft the longest urban whitewater course in 
the world or zip line across the state line—just 
steps away from a lively entertainment and 
food scene. Come see why we were named prestigious juried plein air painting com- 
“GEORGIA'S COOL CAT CITY” by Forbes. petition in the United States has attract- 
edtheart form’s top talent sinceits found- 
ing in 2005. This year, fifty-eight artists 
VishColuniiusGA.cem from around the country and as far away 
or call 800.999.1613 as Norway will paint een town and coun- 
tryside, bringing tolifethe working water- 
front, skyscapes, and historic mills and 
farms of Talbot County. “Many of these 
artists are actually creating historical 
records,” says Marie Nuthall, the outdoor 
event coordinator at the Avalon Founda- 
tion, which hosts the event. “It’s very excit- 
ing to see where you live through the eyes 
ofan artist.” 
ua pleinaireaston.com 
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OCEAN TO TABLE TO OCEAN 


Some diners might avoid oysters during 
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and return them to the water, because 
there’s no surface oyster larvae love more 
than oyster shells. “This project connects 
people ordering a dozen on the half shell 
directly to Gulf restoration work,” says 
Alex Littlejohn, the state director of TNC’s 
Mississippi chapter. Oyster reefs provide 


For more informneticn on this unique 
offering, please contact 
Ben@BenCarterEnterprises.com 


habitat for fish and other wildlife, diffuse 
wave energy during storms, filter water, 
and, of course, produce more oysters for 
eating. So far, twenty-six restaurants plan 
todonate theirdiscarded shells. “We hope 
that we'll be able to add between five and 
tenacres of reef each year,” Littlejohn says. 
“It’s atable-to-ocean-bottom movement.” 
a nature.org/mississippi 


OUTDOORS 


North Carolina 
LIGHT BRIGHT 


It’s tough to precisely describe the sight 
of more than one thousand synchronous 
fireflies flashing bright yellow in unison. 
“It’s like Christmas lights as they run 
across the eaves of a house, or a wave ata 
football stadium,” says John Caveny, di- 
rector of education and natural resources 
at the Grandfather Mountain Stewardship 
Foundation and preserve. Therare species 
Photinus carolinus, which appears in iso- 
lated pockets from New York to Georgia, 
puts onadisplay on Grandfather Mountain 
near Linville in late June and early July, 
when mating season is in full swing. Ona 
fewsummer nights, the preserve opens its 
road sothe public can observe the pulsing 
lights during peak times. “Seeing the fire- 
flies is one of the handful of times that I 
have ever beenleft completely speechless 
byanatural phenomenon,” Cavenysays. “It 
helps connect people back to their child- 
hoods, when they were running around in 
fields catching fireflies and putting them 
in mason jarsto watch them light up. It’sa 
very special thing to witness.” 

= grandfather.com/fireflies 


MUSIC 


Oklahoma 


KNOCKIN’ ON TULSA’S DOOR 


The story of how the Minnesota-born folk 
singer and songwriter Bob Dylan’s archive 
ended upin Oklahomais, unlike many mu- 
sical sagas, surprisingly straightforward. 
“This all started with the Woody Guthrie 
Center, which opened here in Tulsa in 
2013,” says Steve Higgins, managing di- 
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rector of the American Song Archives, 
which encompass both the Woody Guth- 
rie Center and the new Bob Dylan Center. 
“That caught the attention of Bob Dylan’s 
management team. They were impressed 
bythe way the Woody Guthriestoryistold 
here.” Guthrie exerted a major influence 
on Dylan’s life and music, and Dylan fa- 
mously sought him out when he arrived in 
New Yorkin1961. “Guthrie, unfortunately, 
was hospitalized with Huntington’s dis- 
ease, which eventually took his life. But 
Dylan would go to the hospital and visit 
him, which meant alot to Woody.” Tulsa’s 
George Kaiser Family Foundation part- 
nered with the University of Tulsain 2016 
to acquire the Bob Dylan Archive for an 
estimated $20 million, and the newcenter 
contains three floors of more than a hun- 
dred thousand items, including concert 
footage, audio of nearly every take ofevery 
recording Dylanever made, and somefifty 
thousand photographs. “You have hand- 
written lyrics to songs like ‘Like a Rolling 
Stone, “Tangled Up in Blue, and ‘Chimes 
of Freedom,” Higgins says. The Bob Dylan 
Center sits just two doors down from the 
Woody Guthrie Center, on Reconciliation 
Way in Tulsa’s burgeoning arts district. 

= bobdylancenter.com 


CONSERVATION 


South Carolina 


SCHOOL LUNCH 


In the estuaries around Charleston, resi- 
dent Atlantic bottlenose dolphins heave 
themselves ontothesand and marsh banks 
in arare behavior called strand feeding. 
The Lowcountry dolphins workin teams of 
uptoseven todrive schools of fish ontothe 
bank, momentarily running themselves 
aground in pursuit of a seafood buffet. 
“It’s exciting to study becauseit’ssorare,” 
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says Lauren Rust, a marine biologist and 
founder of the Lowcountry Marine Mam- 
mal Network. “They’re smart enough to 
choose aplacewhere they can strand feed, 
and Charleston is one of the few places 
inthe whole world where youcansee this.” 
Since 2017, Rust and her team have doc- 
umented the dolphins’ communication 
strategies, group dynamics, and learning 
behaviors, studying strand feeding as it’s 
passed down from mother tocalf. Aswarm 
summer waters bringin plentiful prey, vis- 
itors can see the dolphins for themselves: 
Charleston Outdoor Adventures runs es- 
tuary ecotours that just might, fromasafe 
distance, catch the hunters in action. 
almmn.org 

= charlestonoutdooradventures.com 


OUTDOORS 


Tennessee 


SEE GIG CITY 


Sinceconstruction beganin thelate1970s, 
the South Chickamauga Creek Greenway 
has slowly revealed slices of Chattanooga 
that many residents didn’t realize existed. 
“Some people don’t know we even have a 
creek called the South Chickamauga, but 
it’s a major part of the city,” says Noel Du- 
rant, the director of Tennessee’s Trust 
for Public Land. This spring, the Trust 
finished the final three-mile stretch of 
trail, officially completing the twelve-mile 
route from the creek’s confluence with the 
Tennessee River south to the city of East 
Ridge.Some parts traverse steep hillsides, 
weaving through canopies of massive oaks 
andhickories on thirty-foot-high elevated 
boardwalks. “Other sections wind through 
heavy industrial areas; you really seethein- 
ner workings of the city and Chattanooga’s 
history as a steel town,” Durant says. Not 
just aplace for Sunday afternoon bike rides 
or early morning dog walks, the protected 
land along the ADA-accessible trail dou- 
bles as a buffer against storms and flood- 
water, as well as a transportation link for 
neighborhoods along the route, including 
apublic housing complex previously isolat- 
edina food desert. “It knits together var- 
ious socioeconomic areas, wooded areas, 
suburbs, and city,” Durant says. “It’s like 
asecret passage through Chattanooga.” 
mu tpl.org 


Loving That 
Chicken 


Popeyesmarks 
halfacentury 


Inthe summer of 1972, Alvin 
Copeland opened a fried chicken 
stand on the side of the roadin Arabi, 
Louisiana, and named it Chicken on 
the Run. Business didn't take flight, 
and soa few months later, Copeland 
rebranded with a spicier recipe and 
anew name: Popeyes. Here's abit 

of the lore behind the now-beloved 
fried chicken chain with the jingle that 
gets lodged in your head—Love that 
chicken from Popeyes! 


Allinthe Name 

Copeland, who died in 2008, named 
his restaurants not for the spinach- 
loving oartoon sailor, but for the 
detective inthe 1971 crime movie 
The French Connection named 
Jimmy “Popeye” Doyle, played by 
Gene Hackman. Popeyes is always 
spelled without anapostrophe—a 
punctuation mark Copeland joked he 
wastoo poor to afford. 


Menu Mixing 

Although the backbone of the 
franchise remains its signature bird, 
over the years, Popeyes introduced: 
buttermilk biscuits in 1983; a limited- 
time run of crawfishin 1989; butterfly 
shrimp in 2009; anda craze-inducing 
fried chicken sandwich in 2019. For 
the fiftieth anniversary this summer, 
the company will rerelease some 


forgotten historic dishes. 


Every Last Bit 

The New Orleans chef Nina Compton 
of Compére Lapinhas a solution 

for leftovers. “My go-to order is the 
twelve-piece chicken family meal, 
spicy, with coleslaw and red beans,” 
she says. “Whatever's left, | make into 
pulled chicken tacos the next night. 
Recipe: tortilla, red beans, colesiaw, 
and cold fried spicy chicken.” 
—Caroline Sanders Clements 


FILM 


Texas 
HILL COUNTRY CINEMA 


Between screenings at the thirteenth an- 
nual Hill Country Film Festival (June 2-5) 
in the small town of Fredericksburg, you 
might sample wine fromaregional vintner, 
hikealong apink granite batholith, ramble 
around the downtown’s historic German 
architecture, or chat up a renowned film- 
maker. “I love that the festival takes place 
outside of the hustleand bustle of city life, 
but there’s still an incredibly rich viewing 
experience,” says the Austin-based pro- 
ducer Mary Beth Minnis, a festival regu- 
lar who has debuted two films there over 
the past few years. “There are so many 
opportunities for intimate, constructive 
conversations, anda perfectly unhurried, 
charming environment for those moments 
to unfold.” The Nimitz Hotel ballroom at 
the National Museum of the Pacific War, 
the Hoffman Haus inn, and Pedernales 
Cellars—which bottles the regional vari- 
etal of choice, tempranillo—host soirees, 
Q&As, and around eighty-five short and 
feature-length film screenings. 
hillcountryfficom 


Virginia 


LET IT GROW 


As spring slips into summer, pockets of 
the Virginia countryside brighten to pur- 
ple with the start of lavender season. Al- 
though the fragrant herb (it’s in the mint 


family) is native tothe dry Mediterranean, 
a handful of plucky farmers in the com- 
monwealth have nurtured it through the 
South’s heat and humidity, and from ear- 
ly June through mid-July, they celebrate 
theharvest: At White Oak Lavender &the 
Purple Wolf Vineyard in Harrisonburg, 
the Haushalter family leads lavender 
wreath-making classes; and Sweethaven 
farm in Williamsburg hosts a Lavender 
Twilight series with live music, local wine, 
and cut-your-own bouquets. Barbara 
Stringfellow, the owner of High Country 
Lavender in the town of Meadows of Dan, 
sells her line of lavender beauty products 
at the Primland Resort spa. She invites 
guests to pack a picnic and spend a day 
at the farm relaxing among the scented 
blooms. “It’s very Zen,” she says. “You’re 
out inthemorning afterthe dewis dry, the 
bees arebuzzing, thebirdsaresinging, and 
the smell is just wonderful.” 
highcountrylavenderva.com 


West Virginia 
SUGAR HIGH 


“We eat candy when we are happy, and if 
we are a little blue, we go and get a candy 
tocheer us up,” says the food historian Su- 
san Benjamin, who founded True Treats, 
a research-based historical candy shop 
in Harpers Ferry, the unofficial midway 
point of the Appalachian Trail that enjoys 
its busiest months in the summer. Each of 
Benjamin’s more than five hundred sweet 
delights—spanning candied violet petals 
to Turkish Delight to retro offerings such 
as candy cigarettes—comes with a story. 
(Drinking chocolate, for instance, a favor- 
ite during colonial times, was said to boost 
health and vitality.) The shop organizes 
its sweets in a tasty time line, and there’s 
no better place to cool off with your spoils 
thanat thebackofthestore, where thestaff 
gives talks and hosts tastings, and wherea 
little movie theater plays classic films. 
truetreatscandy.com 


—Heide Brandes, Caroline Sanders 
Clements, Stacy Conde, Kinsey Gidick, 
Gabriela Gomez-Misserian, Sallie 
Lewis, Lindsey Liles, Jonathan Shipley, 
and Anne Tate 
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PEOPLE, PLACES, PARTIES 


Art of the Decoy 
Various Locations 

From November 2021 to March 2022, 
G&G partnered with Blade and Bow 
and Orvis to present this traveling 
celebration of bourbon, birds, and 
Southern craftsmanship 

1. G&G editor in chief David DiBenedetto 
and Diageo brand marketing director 
Jeff Parrott. 2. Jerry Talton’s featured 
carvings include a long-tailed duck, 
agreen-winged teal, and a widgeon. 


SEWE Cocktails & 
Conservation 
Charleston, South Carolina 


MARCH 9 


Oysters 
with Alys 


Dallas, Texas 


At Dallas's Highland Park Village, 

G&G hosted an evening of Champagne, 
cocktails, and oysters to introduce guests 
to the unique New Urbanist community 

of Alys Beach, Florida, 

4. From left: G&G's Maria Coyne with Ann 


Delaney, Diana Lane, Stacy Hamilton, and 
Mary Kay Chilton of the Alys Beach team. 


During the Southeastern Wildlife 
Exposition, G&G welcomed guests 
to the magazine's offices for 

two captivating discussions on 
ornithology and conservation. 

3. Served in the Duck Camp Lounge, 
the special Incas cocktail features 
Dos Primos Tequila. 


5. From left: EOP Architects principal Brent Bruner, Savas founder and CEO Savannah Yarborough, 

and the Callaway founder and CEO Libby Callaway. 6. The evening's menu, featuring Kentucky-inspired 

15th Ann iversary Cel ebration dishes such as brisket with Blade and Bow bourbon demi-glace. 7. Special guest Ben Sollee offers a live 

Louisville, Kentucky musical performance. 8. An espresso martini with Blade and Bow bourbon, créme de cacao, and Kahltia, 
ctafted by G&G Club bartender Greg Hojnacki. 9. From left: Photographer Lynsey Weatherspoon, award- 

On April 2, friends of the magazine gathered at the Stitzel-Weller Distillery for cocktails and Southern fare, winning mixologist Tiffanie Barriere, and chef-owner of Tuk Tuk Sri Lankan Bites, Samantha Fore. 

as well as a special performance by cellist and Kentucky native Ben Sollee. 10. inside the storied Stitzel-Weller Distillery, the table is set for dinner. 
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Birdwatching 


Charleston, South Carolina 


From February 11 through April 3, Garden & Gun presented Birdwatching, an immersive 
art experience that took visitors across three historic Holy City sites presented by 
Explore Charleston, Silvercrest Asset Management Group, Atlantic Packaging, 

The Charleston Museum, and The Dewberry. Designed to spark awareness of avian 
conservation, the exhibition and event series coincided with G&G's fifteenth anniversary. 
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TI. Bragg Box display at the Joseph Manigault House. 12. A North American wood stork topiary descends in the Living 
Room at The Dewberry. 13. Brandon Ballengée’s Frameworks of Absence. 14. J. Drew Lanham's poetry masterfully 
punctuates the exhibition. 15. From left: Artist Brandon Ballengée, exhibition curator and artistic director Kelly S. Turner, 
Explore Charleston director of marketing Catherine Dority, and G&G vice president and publisher Christian Bryant. 

16. Clare Celeste Borsch’s chandelier installation titled Making the invisible Visible at the G&G offices. 17. The Game Table 
at the Joseph Manigault House features the museum’s birds of prey alongside Santee Delta ducks perched on a bed 

of heirloom Carolina Gold rice stalks. 18. Falconer Lindsey Carter and G&G executive editor Amanda Heckert at the 
Women in the Field Falconry Luncheon. 19. The Brisé Fan from the collection of The Charleston Museum. 20. From left: 
Christopher Alex, G&G cofounder and CEO Rebecca Wesson Darwin, Silvercrest CEO Richard Hough lil, and Scott Brown 
Jr. at the Silvercrest twentieth anniversary event. 211. Birds saunter across the first floor of the Joseph Manigault House. 
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SIGNATURE EVENTS 


Mark your calendar for these upcoming Garden & Gun experiences 


Tailgate Throwdown Louisiana Cast & Blast G&G Society Weekend 
August 31 September 9-11 October 13-16 
Charlotte, North Carolina Lake Charles, Louisiana San Antonio, Texas 
Four seasoned chefs go head-to-head ina A G&G tradition, the annual Mark your calendars for a much-anticipated 
tailgate recipe throwdown in advance of the Cast & Blast weekend takes place at getaway among friends. This year, Society 
2022 Duke's Mayo Classic. College football fans Grosse Savanne Lodge. For the sixth members are invited to join G&G in San Antonio. 
and foodies alike are invited to Merchant & year, the beloved event welcomes With live music, unforgettable meals, enviable 
Trade’s rooftop bar to indulge in creative eighteen guests for two days of sporting excursions, and accommodations at 
cocktails and savory game-day appetizers using fishing and duck hunting in this the chic Hotel Emma, the weekend promises 
the South's go-to ingredient: Duke's Mayo. sportsman’s paradise. a true Hill Country experience. 


G&G 
PARTNER 
EVENTS 


Chow Chow: 
An Asheville Culinary 
Event Series 
June 23-26 * August 4-7 » September 8-11 
Asheville, North Carolina 


A celebration of Southern Appalachian 


10th Annual Shoot Spirit of Asheville: foodways and the creative spirit of the 
Novernber 5 A Creative Experience region, Chow Chow returns to Asheville 
Adairsville, Georgia November 13-15 for three weekends of engaging events. 


Asheville, North Carolina Join chefs, makers, and thought leaders 


Join us for the tenth anniversary of the for experiences throughout the city, 


Annual G&G Shoot, featuring a day in the Join Garden & Gun for a multiday designed to forge new connections 
field, a Southern lunch, and an awards celebration of Asheville’s creative spirit. through topics of food justice, racial 
ceremony. This year’s event is hosted at Alongside G&G editors and staff, tour justice, and climate change. 
Georgia's Barnsley Resort, a historic estate a variety of local galleries, studios, and 
with a renowned shooting facility created artistic spaces, then experience the chowchowasheville.com 


in partnership with Beretta. city’s artful food and drink scene. 
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A guide to adventures in the South and beyond 


FIELD REPORT 


BILTMORE® KENTUCKY 

After exploring America’s Known the world 

Largest Home®, bike through over for its horses, 

sun-dappled gardens and savor immense natural 

a Biltmore signature wine. Then beauty, and iconic 
extend your stay at one of the bourbon culture, this 

casual, four-star, or private is Kentucky. Come 

lodging retreats. see for yourself. 


Biltmore.com 
800.411.3812 


KentuckyTourism.com 
502.564.4930 
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DISCOVER 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


From rejuvenating retreats 
to adventurous excursions, 
the diverse landscape of the 
Palmetto State beckons with 
countless ways to experience 
the great outdoors. 


DiscoverSouthCarolina.com 
803.734.1700 


SOUTHALL 


With a deep reverence for 
the land, Southall is a true 
embodiment of Southern hos- 
pitality. Just outside Nashville, 
this luxury resort and working 
farm will ignite your curiosity 
and awaken your spirit. 


SouthallTN.com 
615.282.2000 


GARDEN & GUN CLUB 


- AT STITZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY - 


3860 FITZGERALD ROAD 


LOUISVILLE 


KENTUCKY 


GARDENANDGUNCLUB.COM 
NO MEMBERSHIP REQUIRED 
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ENDOF THELINE 


BY ROY BLOUNT JR. 


Life Coach 


REMEMBERING A “SOUTHERN” ORIGINAL 


don’t like to make rules. If you do, a 
guy goes out and steals anairplane. 
He says, ‘It wasn’t intherules.” 

“In Oklahoma, you got to obey 
thewhite man’s law: Never steal any- 
thing smaller than a state.” 

“I don’t jog. If 1 die, I want to be 
sick.” 

The man who uttered all those words 
was from Oklahoma. Are Oklahomans 
Southern? 

Take Reba McEntire. As far as lamcon- 
cerned, she is welcome anywhere. She is 
country enough to be Southern. But her 
roots are in the rodeo. Her state wasn’t 
even a State until long after the War be- 
tween the States. 

Other Oklahomans: Merle Kilgore, Roy 
Clark, Gene Autry, Garth Brooks, Ralph 
Ellison, Merle Haggard’s Okie from Mus- 
kogee. All have had a bearing on South- 
ern culture. But so did William Tecumseh 
Sherman. Okay, not a good analogy—no 
Oklahoman ever burned Atlanta. 

But neither did Ray Charles sing “Okla- 
homaon My Mind.” AndI can’t pictureabig 
windy Broadway play called Alabama! 

Roger Miller grew up in Oklahoma. He 
was born in Fort Worth, Texas, though, 
which was part of the Confederacy. And 
whatever state any of my marriages have 
been in, there has always been room in 
my mind for Roger’s song “Husbands and 
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Wives.” The bridge of that song weaves 
rhyme and off-rhyme, beat and offbeat, 
logic and slant logic, vernacular and ele- 
gance, enjambmentand flow: 


It’s my belief 

Pride isthe chief 
Cause of thede-cline 
Inthe number of 
Husbandsand wives. 


Maybe that’s not simple enough to be 
Southern. Roger’s songs havesomuchfun 
with themselves (“The Last Word in Lone- 
some Is Me”), they get friskier the sadder 


- they get. 


How about this Oklahoman, then: 

Vince Gill singing, “Nobody answers 
when I call your name.” Old boy comes 
home, calls out to his sweetheart as usual, 
and...nothing. That’s simple. Breaking up 
can be worse, even, than staying together 
ever was. 

Granted, Gill has now joined the Eagles, 
which is not what Stonewall Jackson would 
have done. (The general, not the singer of 
“I Washed My Hands in Muddy Water.”) 

Anyway. The man who spoke those 
quotes up there, Abe Lemons, was a bas- 
ketball coach from Ryan, Oklahoma. He 
boiled things down toa simple level. When 
asked why he recruited a high schooler 
named Jack Langley who had never played 


organized basketball, Lemons said: 

“A poodle got loose, and Langley caught 
him. Any six-foot-nine boy who can catch 
aFrench poodlein the field house is worth 
ascholarship.” 

He could be critical. Charles P. Pierce, 
the sportswriter, once wrote that Abe 
“gave me the best one-line summary of 
another human being I ever heard: ‘Him? 
Likes to make waitresses cry.” 

In 1975, I spent a couple of days on the 
road with Lemons and his team at the 
time, the Pan American University Broncs. 
I heard him threaten his players: If they 
didn’t win the next night in the extremely 
unrocking town of Amarillo, Texas, they 
would have to stay out till eleven o'clock. 
They went to a gym somewhere to prac- 
tice. The balls never showed up. Lemons 
had them shoot layups with aplayer’s flop- 
py hat. The next night, they won a good 
tight game. 

“?dratherhavetrickyplayersthan tricky 
plays,” he said. “There are really only two 
plays, Romeo and Juliet and put the damn 
ballin the basket.” But his teams were dis- 
ciplined, And diverse: not only Black and 
white, but Native American and Mexican 
American. Hecared about them but didn’t 
hover. Asked how many of his players had 
graduated, he said, “Every one of em that 
wanted to.” 

He was a good coach. In 1978 his Texas 
Longhorns won the National Invitation 
Tournament. His fellow coaches voted him 
national coach of the year. Helookedalittle 
like Walter Matthau, without the scowl. He 
wears animpish grinin most pictures—but 
notintheonewherehelookslikehe’s going 
tognawthe head off an opposing coach who 
tried to get between him and his players. 

His plainspokenness helped get him 
fired, by an athletic director whose back- 
ground was in track. “It’s easy to coach 
track,” Lemons said. “All you have to dois 
tell’em, ‘Keep to your left, and get back as 
soonas youcan.” 

We hear so much these days about the 
power of dictators. The late Abe Lemons 
lingers as a breath of fresh air, something 
the South so often needs, & 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF TRAVEL is back in The Palm Beaches. As America’s 
First Resort Destination®, The Palm Beaches are the preferred getaway for 
discerning guests for over 125 years. From Jupiter to Boca Raton, discover 
sun-kissed beaches, alfresco dining, premier golf courses and world-class 
shopping. Less crowded and more relaxed, the gentler side of Florida awaits. 
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